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Every hour of its operation, the giant ventilating 
fan shown above pushes more tons of fresh air into 
the coal mine below than speedy conveyor belts 
move tons of coal out! The fresh air forced in keeps 
the entire mine ventilated and safe for the miners. 
; Water, too—millions of gallons of it—is also a mod- 
By ern mining necessity. In separating the impurities 
m* from coal, water serves as a flotation agent. In the 
| preparation plant, “raw” coal from the mine is 
sluiced through mechanically agitated “canals.” 
Impurities, being heavier, settle, while the more 
buoyant coal floats off to huge drying tanks (below) 
which “spin” it free of moisture, ready for screen- 
ing and shipment. 





New! To help students get a real knowledge of all 
the ways in which coal serves our civilization, we’ve 
just printed a new illustrated booklet, coAL AT 
work. Packed with photos showing industrial 
plants, factories, laboratories, and other scenes, it 
will prove an invaluable teaching aid. 


BITUMINOUS a» COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
| WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 





Modern Coal Mining is a Good Part Fresh 
















Between the coal face down in the mine and the prepa- 
ration plant on the surface, modern mines use hundreds 
of horsepower. These big electric motors power a con- 
veyor belt reaching hundreds of feet into the earth to 
bring out a stream of coal at rates up to 500 tons per hour. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. TT 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
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l 
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1 Please send me a free, specimen copy of 

COAL AT WORK. 

1 (PLEASE PRINT) 

i Name 

: Street —" 

- City Zone_____ State 
l 


Name of schooi 








BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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NEIGHBORS ACROSS 
THE SEAS 


completes 
the elementary series . . . 


OUR NEIGHBORS 
GEOGRAPHIES 


J. Russell Smith 
Sy Frank E. Sorenson 
Norman Carls 


Grade III—OUR NEIGHBORS AT HOME 


Grade IV—NEIGHBORS AROUND 
THE WORLD 


Grade V—NEIGHBORS IN THE AMERICAS 


Teacher’s Manuals and Work- 
books available for each of 
above books 





The new sixth grade NEIGH- 
BORS ACROSS THE SEAS 
covers Western Europe, USSR, 
Eastern Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean Area, the Middle East, 
Africa, the Pacific Islands, 
Southeastern Asia, and Aus- 
tralia. Pupils read about the 
people in these various regions 

how they live and make a 
living, how they use their natu- 
ral resources, what they eat, and 
ways in which the people are 
alike and different. In many in- 
stances, pupils learn through 
children of their own age in the 
country under study. 432 pages. 
Four-color maps; two-color 
maps and charts—the finest ever 
drawn and made especially for 
this book. Photographs. Sta- 


tistics. 32-page full-color atlas. 














1010 Arch St. 
Phila. 7 
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small talk 


On a dull, wet day in midwinter, 
when one wishes one were a mermaid 
(or at least a fish), there is nothing for 
it but to sit down to work. 


We would wager that more is ac- 
complished on a dull, dark day, actually, 
than on three or four beautiful, crisp, 
sunshiny days. There is something 
about knowing that you must stay in, 


| anyway, that gives an incentive to doing 


something about those nasty little jobs 
you have piled away in a corner for 
months. Today is the day we would 
pull open all the desk drawers and sort 
and file until everything was in order— 
if we weren’t meeting a deadline. To- 
day would be a good day to index last 
year’s magazines and check the per- 
manent file—if we weren’t meeting a 
deadline. 


But, for our money, deadlines belong 
up there with time and the tide. Neither 
rain, nor snow, nor sleet, nor hail—you 
know how that goes. Well, it is the 
same with a publication deadline. If 
we fall down on the copy deadline, we 


| don’t get proofs in time to meet the 


dummy deadline which in turn delays 
the printing and you get your maga- 
zine late (it is an accepted fact that 
you can’t mail a magazine until it is 
printed). Add that to the fact that we 


| must live a month ahead of time and 
| we think you will agree that the life 


| Smoky 


of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER is not a 
simple one. But we love it—every min- 


ute. 


Speaking of deadlines reminds us 
that we must write to Knoxville for 
a reservation—can’t miss the state con- 
vention there for the first time. By 
March 25 East Tennessee and the 
Mountains snould be in full 
dress for spring. That alone is worth 
the trip to Knoxville. Besides the 
scenery, we want to meet Arthur Corey 
from California and W. H. Alexander 
from Oklahoma, both convention speak- 
ers. Look for the complete program 
in the March TEACHER. 


We rarely have as much fun as we 
did making the picture you saw on the 
cover. Mrs. Ruth Gifford had been 
asking us for weeks to “come out and 
see my first graders.” When deadline 
time approached without a picture, we 
bundled up the camera and dashed out 
to Mt. Juliet Elementary School. Our 
pet was the youngster who cut out his 
Valentine, drew flowers and printed 
“T love you” on it. Then he cut some 
more paper and covered up the art 
and the sentiment, muttering words 
about “silly old printing.” 





High School Principals and 
Teachers 
You can recommend this school 
with confidence. Your grad- 
uates who enroil here will secure 
a square deal. 


TOLER'S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


Paris, Tennessee 
Claude C. Toler, LL.B., President 


Tennessee's Outstanding 
School of Business Training 











WEBSTERS 


GEOGRA PHIC i 
pICTIONAR® 





WEBSTER’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A Merriam-Webster 
MERE than 40,000 of the world’s im- 
~ portant places listed in one alpha- 
betical order with concise information, 


| historical notes, pronunciations. 177 new 


maps, including 24 full page maps in 
color. 126 useful tables, 1,350 pages. A 
vital aid to clear understanding of world 


| events. Thumb index. $8.50. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


Send for Catalogue 


HARLOW 


a er a a 


Oklahoma City —Chattanooga 
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Red paper plus lace paper equals Valentines in Mrs. Ruth Gifford's first 
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American Association of School Administrators, 


Atlantic City, N. J., Feb. 25—March 2, 1950 


In cooperation with Mr. Andrew D. Holt, President National Education Association and Executive Sec- 
retary, Tennessee Education Association, The NC&StL Railway is making plans for the operation of special 
Pullman cars from Chattanooga to Atlantic City for the accommodation of Tennessee members en route to 


the above meeting. 


As indicated by the schedule shown below, these special cars will enable school administrators from 
practically all points in Tennessee to join in Chattanooga and travel together on the going trip. No spe- 
cial return arrangements have been made, as it is thought the party will return scatteringly, however, upon 
request, Mr. Howard, whose address is shown below, will be glad to arrange your return reservations: 


Ly Nashville 
Ar Chattanooga 


Ly Memphis Sou +36 


Ar Chattanooga 


Lv Chattanooga Sou +18 


Lv Knoxville 


Lv Johnson City 


Lv Bristol 
Ar Philadelphia (30th St. Sta.) PARR 
Lv "(Broad St. Sta.) in 


Ar Atlantic City " 


NC&S#L "Dixie Flyer" 


10:15 AMCT Feb. 25th 
3:45 PMET Feb. 25th 
8:00 AMCT Feb. 25th 
7:00 PMET Feb. 25th 
8:00 PMET Feb. 25th 
11:00 PMET Feb. 25th 
1:31 AMET Feb. 26th 
2:20 AMET Feb. 26th 
3:18 PMET Feb. 26th 
4:40 PMET Feb. 26th 
6:10 PMET Feb. 26th 


Round-trip railroad fare from Nashville is *$63.28 plus $9.49 tax and the lower berth Pullman fare from 
Chattanooga is *$8.90 plus $1.34 tax. (*There may be a slight increase in these rates by the time the meet- 


ing takes place.) 


Requests for reservations on "The Dixie Flyer’ to Chattanooga and/or the special Pullmans should be 
addressed to John H. Howard, DPA, NC&S#tL Railway, 332 Third National Bank Building, Nashville 3, Ten- 


nessee. 














THE NASHVILLE CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 








HOW ABOUT YOUR LIBRARY 


How about your library? Is it getting the service you want 
it to have? Is your library dollar going as far as you want 
it to go? 

If there's a doubt in your mind, why not drop a line to our 
LIBRARY SERVICE DEPARTMENT and let us show you what 
prompt service, fair discounts, and friendly interested attention 
can do for your library. Fill out the coupon below and we'll 
send you complete information immediately. There is no ob- 
ligation and no one will call on you. Make sure your library 
gets the best. Compare your present service with ours—You 
may want to make it yours. 


School 

Address 

City Elementary H. S. 
Name 

Address 


Zone or 
City 


THE METHODIST BOOK STORE 
810 Broadway 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 








Tupelo, Miss. elementary designed in architectural concrete by 
Overstreet and Town 


ARCHITECTURAL 
CONCRETE 


is economical for school buildings be- 
cause architectural and structural func- 
tions are combined in one fire-safe, 
enduring material. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


916 Falls Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. 


A national organization to improve and extend the use of concrete 
. .. through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Editorial Caines iit 


wy Job Athead 


The Representative Assembly on January 14 
adopted without dissenting vote a legislative pro- 
gram. 

Never has there been less argument over a pro- 
posed legislative program in the Assembly. Not over 
a dozen questions were asked during its discussion. 
Only one amendment was proposed and it was 
adopted without opposition. 

Such unanimity did not mean that our old stand- 
bys who can always be depended upon to stir up a 
lively discussion on any subject were humoring their 
ulcers or high blood pressure by refraining from 
heated debate. No, it simply meant that the objec- 
tives proposed were so obviously sound that there 
could be no serious objection to them by a group of 
people who know the schoo] situation in Tennessee. 

Would that we could expect similar unanimity of 
opinion from the members of the 1951 Legislature 
who will be called upon to enact the program into 
law. But let us not fool ourselves into believing that 


such unanimity now exists either among our pros- 
pective legislators or among a majority of the people 
who will elect them. 

We should frankly face the fact that many people 
honestly do not think the state should appropriate 
more money for schools; that education has raided 
the state treasury during each legislative session for 
the past decade; that school teachers are now receiv- 
ing adequate pay; that our hullabaloo about in- 
creased enrollments is grossly exaggerated; that tax 
reductions are more badly needed than increased 
school appropriations. 

Ours is the job of showing our legislators and the 
people who elect them that present school conditions 
make imperative the enactment of each point in our 
program. Every teacher in Tennessee should im- 
mediately appoint himself a committee of one to (1) 
secure the facts which indicate the need for each 
point in our program, (2) pass these facts on to 
everybody with whom he comes in contact, and (3) 
cooperate with his local education association in 
whatever activities it undertakes in order to sell 
our program. 


Mh, .* ccessor 


You may think you know him as well as I do, but 
you don’t. You couldn’t unless you had occupied an 
office next door to his for five years; or had him greet 
you every morning with some 
wisecrack and a broad grin 
that showed his dimples; or 
ridden with him thousands of 
miles made short by his innum- 
erable anecdotes, bits of home- 
spun philosophy and occasional 
outbursts of more soulful than 
tuneful singing (he knows the 
first line of practically every 
song and the second line of 
practically none) ; or seen him 
meet a thousand people and call 
them all by first names; or had 
him pour oil on the troubled 
waters when your committee meeting was about to 
go hay-wire; or heard him convince an audience of 
truck drivers or bankers that black was white; or 
seen him button-hole congressmen, legislators, and 
barbers alike in order to put in a plug for public 
education; or worried about those rings under his 
eyes which you knew had been caused by too much 
night driving in order to fill twice as many engage- 
ments as an ordinary man should undertake; or de- 
pended on his sound judgment to help you in all of 
your decisions; or had him around to accept cheer- 
fully any nasty job vou shoved on him; or enjoyed 
the hospitality of his home and the friendship of 
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his lovely wife; or watched those around him re- 
spond to his contagious friendliness, boundless en- 
thusiasm and constant good cheer. 

I know the guy, and you can take it from me— 
he’s tops! 

I refer, of course, to Frank Bass, who will succeed 
me as executive secretary of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association on August 1. 

P. S. My swan song will come later. 


His uccessor 


The talk of the recent Repre- 
sentative Assembly was not the 
election of Frank Bass as my 
successor. Everybody had ex- 
pected that. But the talk cen- 
tered around the election of 
John Richardson to succeed 
Frank as assistant secretary 
when he takes over the secre- 
taryship on August 1, and to 
serve as our Director of Re- 
search until then. 

Next month’s issue of THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER will carry 
John’s’ biographical — sketch. 
Add to the facts you will find there a refreshing 
enthusiasm, amazing energy, abundant “horse- 
sense’, excellent professional spirit, pleasing per- 
sonality, keen sense of humor, and a love of people 
and you will have a good picture of John Richardson. 

We are indeed fortunate and happy to have him on 
our T.E.A. staff. 








HE South must find ways of 

constantly replenishing, in 
creasing and improving its sup- 
ply of leaders, men and women 
who can provide it with the 
imagination, the heart, the com- 
petence and the skills needed to 
further its advance and achieve 
a high destiny. Ways must be 
searched out to use its vast re- 
sources more fully and more 
wisely. It has the resources and 
the people from which to build an 
economy of great abundance, not 
only for itself, but for the nation 
of which it is an integral part, 
and for the world into whose mo- 
saic it can so admirably fit. 

The road to that goal leads 
through research, so that new 
knowledge can be discovered, and 
through educated leaders, so that 
knowledge can be applied. The 
graduate and professional schools 
of the South are and should be 
dedicated to this dual task. 

As we balance agriculture with 
industry, new skills will be needed 
both on the farm and in the city. 
What we have already done has 
been made possible by education 
of our people so that they could 
take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties which their environment af- 
forded. 

WE SUPPORTED a tremen- 
dous war industry in the South 
during the war years. Industry 
representatives at first hesitated 
to build plants here, fearing that 
the labor force on which they 
could call would not equal the 
productivity of other sections, 
mainly because of lacks in their 
training. They found, however, 
that the differences were slight, 
and that these could be overcome 
by in-plant training programs. 

Real progress has been made in 
elementary, secondary and voca- 
tional education, or these results 
could not have been attained. 
Even though progress has been 
made, the South’s people still lag 
in attaining the kinds of skills 
for which the highest wages are 
paid. We have too many low- 
skilled jobs; we have too few 
highly skilled persons. We still 
depend too much on our backs— 
and too little on our brains. 

We have at least progressed in 
our ability to translate resources 


6 





The South Needs Leaders 


The South is pioneering in the field of regional education pacts. 
Here Governor Browning speaks in support of such arrangements 
to the Commission on Development of Graduate Studies of the 
Board of Control for Southern Regional Education. While the 
speech has been condensed, the words are the Governor's own. 


into wealth by applying human 
skills to them. It is encouraging 
to see that the South has recog- 
nized the direct connection be- 
tween education and human 
benefit and has therefore put 
more and more of its funds, both 
public and private, into the educa- 
tion of its youth. 

IN MANY PARTS of the South 
the increase in school attendance 
has been so rapid that it caused 
stresses and strains in the body 
politic. More than ever before, 
we can expect to have in the South 
an educated populace. The South 
has never had one, even in the 
days now “gone with the wind,” 
when only a very small proportion 
of the people could boast of any 
substantial schooling. We need to 
do much more than we have, of 
course. As life in the South, and 
in the world, becomes more and 
more complex, only at our peril 
do we allow anyone to miss the 
opportunity for education to the 
fullest extent of which the indi- 
vidual is capable. 

We can look, I hope, to the pub- 
lic schools and the colleges for 
creating an educated populace, 
clear headed and straight think- 
ing, unswayed by appeals to prej- 
udices and unfounded fears either 
from within or without the coun- 
try, and at the same time firmly 
grounded in the great spiritual 
ideals on which America rests for 
security. 

BUT WE MUST LOOK to the 
graduate schools and the profes- 
sional schools, public and private, 
for new insights and knowledge 
obtained through painstaking, ob- 
jective research and for the edu- 
cation and training of a 
leadership which can help us move 
more rapidly toward our material 
and spiritual goals. 


It is here, of course, that I see 
the great importance of our grad- 
uate and professional schools. For 
they, and only they, can provide 
us with the leadership which for 
a complex society can be devel- 
oped only through long and care- 
ful training. 

But let me comment first on the 
other major function of graduate 
and professional schools. I’ve 
mentioned it before, but its im- 
portance is such that I make no 
apology for mentioning it again. 
We need every bit of the sound 
and significant research which 
our universities can provide. All 
they can give may not be enough. 


I’M NOT SURE that the peo- 
ple of the South fully recognize, 
as yet, the importance of looking 
for pent-up secrets. Perhaps it is 
hard for university presidents to 
persuade legislatures that state 
money spent for such work is put 
to wise and indispensable use. 
Yet all of us in this room can give 
illustration after illustration of 
the way discovery has made the 
lives of people more useful and 
pleasant. World War II was as 
much a race of research as it was 
a race of armies and armaments. 
Had we been six months slower in 
fighting, no one knows what dev- 
astation Germany might have 
worked through their research 
discoveries. Progress in the South 
is as much dependent on labora- 
tory and experimental investiga- 
tion as it is on the people 
themselves. 

It is clear, also, I think, that 
our discovery needs are not lim- 
ited to experiments in the physical 
sciences. As society becomes more 
and more complex, we need to 
have more and more persons who 
can gather facts, establish useful 
theories, and provide us with ob- 
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GORDON BROWNING 


Governor of Tennessee 


jective conclusions on the many 
difficult problems which that com- 
plexity creates. 

I think here, for example, of 
the monumental work done at the 
University of North Carolina by 
Dr. Howard Odum and his asso- 
ciates, which for the first time 
gave us the facts about the South 
and a framework within which to 
ponder them. The influence of 
that work is impossible to esti- 
mate, for it has helped give an 
understanding of what the South 
is to countless people, and has had 
offshoots in all phases of Southern 
life. 


WE NEED TO KNOW more 
about government, about eco- 
nomic and population trends, 
about community planning, about 
labor-management relationships, 
about a host of areas in the social 
sciences, if we are to make use of 
our institutions and our people 
wisely. And, somebody needs the 
courage and patriotism to drive 
from our temples of learning 
every vestige of those who are 
prostituting their stations to 
teaching communism under the 
guise of democracy. What we 
need is to proclaim the common 
man’s vested rights, his ability to 
govern himself, his right to pro- 
tection against monopoly, the 
placing of human rights above 
property rights, not the complete 
enslavement of man’s spirit as 
communism is seeking to do. It 





would kill all leadership and force 
us to follow the blind dictates of 
a police state. 

Much of this will have to be 
done by our graduate and profes- 
sional schools. No other of our 
institutions is in an equally good 
position to do it. And research 
we must have—to discover better 
ways of using our environment, 
and to discover better ways of 
living together. Research, then, 
is a tool to a better control of 
environment and to a better life 
within that environment. One 
without the other may be threat- 
ening. We now recognize that in 
nuclear physics, where the politi- 
cal and social implication of the 
release of nuclear energy have re- 
duced many of us to a fine state 
of jitters. 


Our studies in the social sci- 
ences have lagged far behind that 
in the physical sciences. The con- 
science of man seems not yet 
ready to be trusted with atomic 
energy. He has come thus far to 
regard it only as a hellish instru- 
ment of destruction, whereas it 
should be a force rolling the 
chariot of progress toward hu- 
man happiness. 

WE GAIN MORE from re- 
search in universities than the 
findings of experiments and stud- 
ies, important as they are. As 
educators, you are constantly us- 
ing research work for another 
purpose—that of training the 
graduate or professional student 
to command the knowledge of his 
field and to master the methods 

(Continued on page 20) 





On January 14 the Repre- 
sentative Assembly of the 
Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation adopted, without dis- 
senting vote, the following 
legislative program for the 
coming year. 


1. Improvement of certifi- 
cation standards as rapidly 
as the supply of trained 
teachers will permit. 


2. Sufficient state appro- 
priations to maintain the 
present foundation school 
program, including funds for 
capital outlay, during the 
coming biennium, in the face 
of increased costs due to 
increased enrollment, im- 
proved training of teachers 
and accumulated needs of the 
state teachers’ retirement 
system. 

3. A long range program 
of salary revision which, 
under the state salary sched- 
ule, will provide a teacher 
with bachelor’s degree a be- 
ginning salary of $2,000 and 
would advance over a period 
of 15 years to $3,000 with 
similar increases in the state 
salary schedule for certifi- 
cated teachers of other levels 
of training and correspond- 
ing increases for teachers in 
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non-equalizing counties and 
cities. Each of the next 
three general assemblies will 
be requested to make avail- 
able not less than one-third 
of the increased state funds 
required to put the ultimate 
program into effect. The 
above program is exclusive 
of any funds which may be 
made available to the public 
schools of the state through 
acts of the Congress of the 
United States. 

4. Adequate state support 
for higher education. 

5. Teacher tenure legisla- 
tion which will provide for: 
(a) Tenure protection to all 
certificated teachers who 
have served a probationary 
period sufficiently long to 
determine their qualifica- 
tions to continue in service; 
(b) Provision for dismissal 
of teachers for incompe- 
tence, inefficiency, neglect of 
duty, unprofessional conduct, 
insubordination or abolition 
of position; (c) Fair trial 
for teachers who have been 
dismissed; (d) Protection of 
local tenure laws. 

Other action of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly will be 
reported in the March issue 
of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 
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NLESS the peoples of the 
U earth succeed in building a 
world government within the 
next decade or so, civilization is 
very probably doomed. The im- 
perative need for world citizen- 
ship has been thrust upon us by 
the inexorable course of events, 
without any regard for our ac- 
ceptance of it or our qualifications 
for it. 


Education Races with Catastrophe 


That we are not now qualified 
for world citizenship is shown by 
the fact that we are at present 
drifting toward atomic warfare 
faster than toward world govern- 
ment. The only instrument lead- 
ing toward world unity rather 
than world war is education. To 
say that the blame for our present 
drift toward war lies with some 
other country, such as Russia, is 
to ignore the axiom that it takes 
two sides to make a quarrel. In 
the light of this, it is interesting 
to note that no American news- 






Geography and World Peace 


GEORGE T. RENNER 


Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


paper has ever pointed out to its 
readers in the United States any 
issue where our government has 
been wrong or even in a weak po- 
sition in dealing with Russia. 

This is not to draw any com- 
parisons between our own nation 
and Soviet Russia. It is merely 
to illustrate the fact that we lack 
the ability to be objective when 
viewing our own actions in the 
community of nations. We will 
never get a world government nor 
achieve world peace on that basis. 
Obviously, the kind of education 
we have been giving ourselves has 
not produced the necessary result, 
nor has it even moved us very far 
in the desired direction. 

What kind of education is 
needed? When that question is 
asked, a hubbub of argument is 
created by those with vested in- 
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terests in the existing educational 
curriculum. This is so noisy and 
self-assured as to prevent any ra- 


tional frontal approach to the 
problem. The basic facts in the 


situation can be determined and 
an answer obtained, however, by 
using an indirect approach. 


Geographical Thinking Required 

We live in a geographical 
world. To understand it requires 
that we be able to do geographical 
thinking as readily as we read, 
write, and cipher. It is the pri- 
mary tenet of geography that no 
situation, social problem, or cur- 
rent event can be adequately un- 
derstood apart from the natural 
environmental setting in which it 
occurs. 

To think geographically, there- 
fore, is to examine every situation 
or event in the light of its en- 
vironmental setting, and to relate 
it properly to the conditioning fac- 
tors therein which impinge upon 
it. This is not something which 
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Take geography out of the primary school, advises this eminent 
geographer. Rebuild the curriculum from elementary school 
through college around a core of geographic relationships, un- 
derstandings, and values. This may be the cheapest way to 


avoid ' global catastrophe. 


one can learn to do by traveling 
or reading a bit, or by consulting 
an atlas map or a reference book, 
or by undertaking a few hasty 
units of work on the elementary 
school level. It is a long and in- 
volved, albeit fascinating, process 
to learn. Moreover, it is one of 
the most difficult things in the 
educative process to teach suc- 
cessfully. 
Ignoring Geography 

Although we live in a geo- 
graphical world, one would never 
know that fact by examining 
American or Canadian curricula. 
Education in the United States 
and Canada goes to great lengths 
to ignore geography. (Some 
American educators of the nine- 
teenth century even partially suc- 
ceeded in attaching an incorrect 
definition to geography, which 
made it easier to relegate the 
subject to a minor position in ed- 
ucation). 

These two countries are so gi- 
gantic in area, are so full of un- 
developed resources, and have 
been so relatively empty of popu- 
lation, that men therein have been 
indifferent to the outside world. 
Their energies were absorbed by 
internal affairs, but even so, natu- 
ral resources appeared so limitless 
that almost:-no attention was paid 
to ecological or geographi- 
cal (man-related-to-environment) 
matters. Instead, since they were 
involved in building a new pat- 
tern of institutions in a new land, 
men made the natural mistake of 
thinking that institutional and 
topical rather than geographical 
approaches to social study, yield 
basic insights into human society. 

It should also be noted that 
both these great countries are 
youngsters in the world family of 
nations, and that they possess no 
very impressive national history. 
They have, accordingly, gone to 
great lengths to inflate their his- 
tory and to manufacture for 
themselves a great tradition. This 
has resulted in an _ exorbitant 
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overstressing of history in their 
systems of education. 

Thus, American and Canadian 
education today seeks to under- 
stand the present and future by 
looking at the past, and it essays 
to understand human society in 
a geographical world by employ- 
ing a topical and institutional ap- 
proach and ignoring the geo- 
graphical approach to social 
study. 

Resultant Problems 


To explain a situation, however, 
is not to justify it. The recent 
rise of the conservation movement 
is convincing evidence that edu- 
cational efforts toward an under- 
standing of society’s geographical 
relationships to natural resources 
and other matters of domestic 
human ecology have been neg- 
lected too long in the United 
States. Our ineptitude in global 
relations and our inability to view 
our own acts of national policy 
in an objective manner, is equally 
convincing evidence that our geo- 
graphical approach to external 
affairs has also been neglected far 
too long. 

Geography for War 

Hardly had the smoke cleared 
away at Pearl Harbor before a 
geographer was asked to head up 
the invasion planning seminar of 
the Army General Staff. The 
President had meanwhile ap- 
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pointed another geographer to a 
committee of three set up to act 
as a steering committee in formu- 
lating the nation’s foreign policy. 
Soon nearly every qualified geog- 
rapher in the United States was 
put to work in some aspect of 
federal war service. 

The Army arranged with col- 
leges and universities to give 
specialized training courses to 
thousands of men in military 
service, and demanded a rather 
heavy emphasis upon geography 
in these courses. As one Chicago 
newspaper said, “And were the 
faces of the college presidents 
red! Many of them found they 
had no... geography (profes- 
sors) on their faculties.” All of 
which led the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education to declare that, “We 
are more illiterate than any civi- 
lized nation I know. . . If we can 
get out of that policy an intelligent 
understanding of the world... 
I would like to know how to do 
7.” 

Geography for Diplomacy 


Did we as a nation learn from 
this wartime experience? Ap- 
parently we did not. It seems 
never to have occurred to many 
college presidents that a subject 
which proved to be a requisite for 
winning the war, was equally fun- 
damental in peacetime. 

As a result of this fundamen- 
tally wrong assumption the na- 
tion’s service academies today go 
right ahead teaching military his- 
tory (including the Battle of 
Trafalgar and the cavalry cam- 
paigns of Stonewall Jackson) but 
leave the teaching of military ge- 
ography until after the next war 
gets underway. This practically 
guarantees that our military lead- 
ers, as well as our political leaders 
and the public at large, will enter 
the next war as geographically 
uninformed as we were in 1941. 
This, of course, further implies 
that we as a nation will have to 
rely upon winning future wars at 
the tactical rather than the stra- 
tegic level. We will simply re- 
peat, in a new setting, all the 
mistakes which Admiral Yarnell 
and General Billy Mitchell warned 
about several decades ago. 

Our lack of geographic educa- 
tion promises to make us as inept 
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in diplomacy as in matters of 
war. To many of our leaders, as 
well as to our populace in general, 
all territorial moves of other na- 
tions look like aggression; all 
American moves look defensive. 
Lacking knowledge of political 
and historical geography, our peo- 
ple seem unable by themselves to 
distinguish between a nation’s 
theft of territory and that na- 
tion’s repossession of territory 
formerly stolen from it. 

Lacking knowledge of economic 
geography, they think that when 
our nation gets petroleum it is 
“development,” but that when an- 
other country gets that same re- 
source, it is “looting.’”’ Lacking 
knowledge of social geography, 
they believe that dictatorships un- 
friendly to us are a threat to 
world peace, but they condone 
lending money to dictatorships 
friendly to us so that these latter 
can stay in power. 

This not only renders us likely 
to make the wrong moves in inter- 
national relationships, but it also 
means that a large portion of our 
populace must rely upon the press 
to be told the ostensible meaning 
of current world affairs. This 
widespread geographic illiteracy 
is a circumstance which, there- 
fore, renders the majority of the 
American people extremely vul- 
nerable to organized propaganda 
in connection with certain kinds 
of subjects. 


Geography for Peace 


If the recent world war taught 
us any lesson at all, it is that ge- 
ographical education is absolutely 
essential in wartime. Most of 
our educators, however, are now 
refusing to face the fact that it is 
even more essential for peace than 
for war. If we are ever going to 
have world peace, it will be be- 
cause we have educated our people 
to understand better the other 
peoples of the earth. The kind of 
education now in vogue has not 
succeeded in making people toler- 
ant enough to be able to live in 
the modern world. 

But tolerance is not produced 
by exhorting a man to be tolerant, 
or by telling him to adhere to 
certain abstract _ principles. 
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Rather, it is produced by teaching 
him such things about other peo- 
ple as will make him feel it un- 
necessary to fight them. When 
a man comes up against the fact 
that other men do not believe in 
the things which he had supposed 
were universally believed, that 
they do not even define familiar 
terms in the way he does, and that 
they are competing for things 
wanted by himself, he is going to 
be fearful and then angry; unless 
of course he has been taught the 
things about other men that will 
make their actions appear reason- 
able. 

But how can Americans be ra- 
tional in judging their own na- 
tion’s behavior in the world 
community, or understand the ac- 
tions of other peoples, when the 
relationships of these peoples to 
their various environments (out 
of which grow those people’s 
problems, attitudes, hopes, and 
biases) are unknown to them— 
unknown because they have not 
been taught the social science of 
geography which treats of such 
things. 


Educational Reorientation 


If we are ever going to have 
world peace, it will be because we 
have educated our citizens to 
understand the other peoples of 
this planet. This in turn must 
rest upon the ability to think ge- 
ographically, i.e., to regard peo- 
ples and issues in the light of 
their specific environments. 

This implies, to say the least, 
that we had better reorient our 
education and put it on a geo- 
graphical foundation in keeping 
with the needs of a geographical 
world. First of all, we should 
take geography out of the pri- 
mary school and cease regarding 
it as a baby subject. Then we 
should, at about the fourth grade 
level, teach youngsters the geog- 
raphy of the local area, so that 
we will not continue to deface 
nature, build slums, and live in 
unplanned communities. 

In the fifth grade, we should 
introduce our children to the globe 
and the global world, and to a 
few of the things in it. In the 
sixth grade, let us teach them 


about our nations—the U.S.A. and 
Canada—and introduce them to 
the phenomena of regionalism and 


geographic adjustment. Let us 
see to it that we lead them toward 
such ends that they will not grow 
up to destroy their soils, pollute 
their waters, slaughter their for- 
ests, despoil their grasslands, 
exterminate their wildlife, over- 
exploit their minerals, and regard 
people in other countries as ‘“‘for- 
eigners.” 


In the three junior high school 
years, let us teach our adolescents 
about other peoples, other lands, 
other patterns and problems of 
living, and other ways of think- 
ing. It will take all of these years 
to saturate the child with the idea 
that no group or race of people 
on earth is unreasonable in the 
light of its own environment; that 
every climate and landscape is 
natural; and that every pattern of 
life is as logical as every other 
one. 

(This, of course, is not to say 
that some human groups are not 
more sanitary and possessed of 
more gadgets and conveniences 
than others. But even sanitation 
and gadgets are very recent things 
and are themselves products not 
of any superior race but of some 
very unusual geographical cir- 
cumstances. ) 


In the senior high school years, 
let us examine the economic ge- 
ography of the world’s business 
and trade. Let us reveal economic 
and political imperialism for what 
it is—something partly good and 
partly bad—all of it fraught with 
problems which must be solved 
before world government or even 
global peace becomes a possibility. 
Let us present the youth with an 
introduction to the historical ge- 
ography of his own nation. 

And finally, let us teach him 
some simple geo-politics of de- 
mocracy, or what Griffith Taylor, 
the Canadian geographer, calls 
“Geo-pacifics.” At the college 
level, let us re-examine our selec- 
tion of geographical materials 
and rescrutinize the role and rank 
which most institutions of higher 
learning now accord geography. 
Then, let us rebuild our program 
accordingly. 
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T has been said that the whole 

art of teaching is arousing the 
natural curiosity of the mind for 
the purpose of satisfying it. 
Again, someone has said that the 
simplest level of teaching is 
“enumeration”, the second level 
“description” and the highest 
level “‘interpretation.” Yet again, 
a critic has said that there is too 
little relationship between what 
is taught in the classroom and life 
in the community around the 
school. Let’s accept all of these 
as valid and see what the implica- 
tions are. 


A Better Job 


We know that actual and real 
experiences are the most effective 
means of learning. Wealso know 
that we cannot provide actual and 
real experiences for everything 
which we are supposed to teach. 
Time and space do not permit. 
Events of history or geography 
of remote places, even as micro- 
scopic things of the immediate 
surroundings, must be simulated 
or symbolized. The processes 
(growth, evaporation, erosion, re- 
production) must likewise be pre- 
sented in terms of symbols. How 
can we do a better job of teaching 
these things? That is our prob- 
lem. 

We propose that the common 
everyday experiences common to 
all of the group are the best illus- 
trations to use in attempting to 
explain something new. We are 
told over and over again that the 
unfamiliar can be explained or 
understood only in terms of the 
familiar. If bacteria in milk, for 
instance, were as big as cock- 
roaches (or maybe they are like 
clumps of moss) then we could 
understand about them. If going 
to school in Colonial days was like 
—well, like reciting lessons as we 
do sometimes—then it could be 
understood. Actually, having a 
lesson as in Colonial days will be 
remembered long after reading 
about one or telling about one is 
forgotten. 


Words Are Not Enough 


Words are inadequate in con- 
veying ideas. Words (if their 
meaning is known) call up ideas 
or pictures or feelings to the mind. 
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Teaching Is Not Just Talking 


A. B. COOPER 
State Department of Education 


The hitch is that what they call 
up is different in each mind. A 
verbal explanation, though simply 
and clearly done, cannot mean the 
same thing to two individuals 
unless perhaps they be identical 
twins and have had the same 
experiences. There are many 
means of communicating ideas 
and words are only one. The 
tone of voice, gestures, a wink 
even, can change the whole mean- 
ing of a statement. No, teaching 
is not just talking. 

About this definition of teach- 
ing as “arousing” the natural 
curiosity of the mind. The child 
does not always see the eroded 
bank of the schoolyard, the mois- 
ture retained by the decayed 
leaves, or the economic advanta- 
ges of birds unless they are 
pointed out to him. What hap- 
pens to the house fly during win- 
ter? Why do willow trees grow 
along creek banks? What does 
freezing do to the soil? Why are 
some farmers rich and some poor? 
Why are towns located where? 
Why? Why? Why? Maybe that 
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is the most important job of the 
teacher, arousing the natural cu- 
riosity of the mind. 

But teaching does not stop with 
arousing the curiosity. Curiosity 
is aroused for the purpose of 
satisfying it. Merely “enumerat- 
ing’ what happens or “describ- 
ing” what happens is not the best 
teaching. The child might be 
satisfied with merely collecting 
leaves or seeds or rocks, but that 
is not enough. “Interpretation” 
gives the why. 


Right Around You 


If all teachers would be con- 
scious of the immediate physical 
surroundings of the children they 
teach, if they would find there 
common materials which symbol- 
ize and represent the processes 
which they wish to teach, and if 
they would use these common ma- 
terials to teach the principles in- 
volved, then the critic could not 
so easily charge that there is little 
relationship between what is 
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QUESTION: Dr. Gray, we 
have heard a good deal about 
changes in the teaching of silent 
reading that have occurred dur- 
ing the past 30 or so years. How 
much progress have we made? Do 
children read better today than 
they did in 1915? 


DR. GRAY: We have found 
through the use of the same tests 
over a period of 25 years that in 
general there are notable im- 
provements in reading at the 
various grade levels. Pupils read 
faster, understand better, and 
read more independently. 

But because we have neglected 
oral reading for a time, children 
do not read as well orally as they 
formerly did. The additional fact 
merits emphasis that some schools 
which have failed to maintain a 
well-rounded reading program 
show a decrease in reading 
achievement today as compared 
with two decades ago. 

By and large, however, there 
never was a time when as many 
boys and girls (including the less 
able pupils who used to drop out 
of school) learned to read as well 
as they do today. There never 
was a time when reading was 
more useful in promoting per- 
sonal development, school prog- 
ress, and social understanding. 


QUESTION: What are the 
changes that have occurred? Per- 
haps we might sharpen this ques- 
tion for readers of our journals 
by asking: What would you see 
if you went into a fifth grade 
classroom, let’s say, where the 
teaching of reading is poor? 


DR. GRAY: First of all, a 
surprisingly large percent of the 
classrooms are teaching reading 
today by the antiquated methods 
of 50 years ago. In such class- 
rooms reading is taught quite 
formally, and all pupils in a class 
are always taught as a single 
group. 

The boys and girls take turns 
reading from a given book. The 
teacher asks a few questions about 
the meaning of this or that word, 
or comments on the oral interpre- 
tation of the reader. All children 
are taught by the same technique. 
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The Teaching of Reading 


W. S. Gray, professor of education, University of Chicago, and 
authority on the teaching of reading, answers key questions for 
readers of The Tennessee Teacher. 


The class is rarely, if ever, broken 
up into small groups. Few ad- 
justments in teaching are made 
to meet the needs of pupils. 
Classroom instruction follows a 
more or less stereotyped pattern 
day after day. There is a set 
time for reading in the daily 
schedule and little evidence of 
guidance in reading outside this 
formal period. Library books are 
seldom used, and there is little 
apparent effort to develop a taste 
for good reading among pupils. 


QUESTION: Now will you 
contrast that with what you would 
see in a fifth grade where the 
teaching of reading is excellent? 


DR. GRAY: First of all, read- 
ing is taught more or less infor- 
mally. You often have to observe 
carefully to discover where read- 
ing is taught. Basic reading 
instruction doesn’t always come 
at the same time or in the same 
fashion. Such instruction may be 
given for two or three days, fol- 
lowed by other activities, depend- 
ing on the needs of the pupils. 
In other words, the program is 
very flexible. 

Second, reading instruction is 
broadly conceived. It aims not 
only to develop ability to recog- 
nize words, but also to develop 
the power of comprehension and 
interpretation, to stimulate keen 
interest in reading, and to elevate 
tastes. 

The teacher studies each lesson 
carefully in advance of teaching, 
determines what hazards or new 
problems are involved, and what 
new insights and skills the pupils 
ought to acquire in order to grow 


in power during the instruction 
period. She then plans her lesson 
so that the children will meet 
these problems and receive the 
help needed. She then provides 
through guidance and illustration 
the help they need to increase 
power. 

The pupils, as contrasted with 
those in the classroom where 
reading is poorly taught, ap- 
proach the reading lesson with a 
keen desire to discover the answer 
to some question, to find the solu- 
tion to a problem, or for some 
other equally challenging purpose. 

Furthermore, the room abounds 
with stimuli for reading. There 
are personal reading projects of 
all types under way. There are 
library and reference books avail- 
able on a reading table, and there 
is time and opportunity to engage 
in both personal and class-mo- 
tivated reading. 

Content subjects are also used 
to develop needed reading habits. 
The teacher is aware that content 
subjects introduce new vocabu- 
laries, new ways of expressing 
ideas, and new kinds of problems 
and relationships as contrasted 
with the story type material. The 
children receive help in identify- 
ing new reading problems, in in- 
creasing their understanding of 
the writer’s message, and in pre- 
paring them to solve problems 
more effectively through reading. 

The formal instruction of pre- 
vious decades no longer exists in 
classrooms which have adopted 
progressive methods. Instruction 
is highly motivated, carefully 
planned, and well adjusted to the 
varying needs and problems of 
children. 
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QUESTION: Would you say, 
then, that where the reading prac- 
tices closely resemble the situa- 
tions in which they will be used 
outside of school, we are most 
likely to get transfer of reading 
from the classroom to life itself? 


DR. GRAY: The problem of 
transfer is the same in reading as 
in every other field. Transfer is 
most certain when the activities 
in which the child engages in 
school are very much like the 
activities in which he will engage 
in life outside of school. 

If you can help the child see the 
relationship between what he is 
doing in school and out-of-school 
activities, he will very likely carry 
over meaning and methods from 
one problem to another. 

Several studies have been made 
covering transfer of training in 
reading. Gates summarizes these 
findings as follows: Yes, there is 
some transfer, and we should be 
grateful for it. The best guaran- 
tee of transfer, however, is to 
provide in the classroom activities 
that are very like those the pupil 
will engage in outside of school. 

When we teach boys and girls 
to read newspapers and maga- 
zines effectively and to engage in 
project reading that duplicates 
the problems of life outside of 
school, we have the best guarantee 
of carry-over. 


QUESTION: Do you think we 
should teach reading in every 
grade of the elementary and high 
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If so, what would be 


school? 
some of the differences between 
the various grades? 


DR. GRAY: Yes, I think that 
we must teach reading in every 
grade. This answer is based on 
the fact that growth in reading is 
a continuous process, and that 
each stage of child development 
introduces new motives for read- 
ing that call for more mature 
reading attitudes and skills. 

In the primary grades the child 
is deeply interested in the things 
and activities in his own environ- 
ment. He is interested in the 
activities of children and the 
things that go on at home. He 
is concerned about his relation- 
ship to his parents, the boys and 
girls he plays with, the milkman, 
the mailman. The problem of 
teaching reading at this primary 
level is to teach the child to attach 
meaning to passages relating to 
the things that he ordinarily talks 
about in his daily conversation, 
usually things in his immediate 
environment. 

By the time boys and girls 
reach the middle grades they have 
become saturated with their local 
community. They want to ex- 
plore beyond the tracks, to get 
away from home and see what’s 
doing elsewhere. Likewise, they 
want to travel all over the world 
in reading—to visit the North 
Pole, the South Pole—to see what 
Ifves in the sea, what makes aero- 
planes go, what the pyramids in 
Egypt look like. 
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The child now enters an area 
of reading full of new concepts, 
new vocabularies. His interpre- 
tation can’t always be expressed 
exactly in terms of specific things 
he has seen. He must build up an 
image or picture of what is de- 
scribed in the book. Furthermore, 
he comes in contact with increas- 
ingly mature forms of expression, 
such as similes and metaphors. 
Good reading instruction at this 
level anticipates these problems 
and provides the child with cues, 
understanding, and skills in se- 
curing pronunciations and mean- 
ings. 

Now, let us consider the senior 
high school period by way of con- 
trast. The senior high school 
student becomes keenly interested 
in preparing for specific vocation- 
al activities. He is going on to col- 
lege and into more advanced 
phases of subjects logically and 
technically presented. The read- 
ing problems now are dictated 
largely by the character of the 
material which students must 
read and interpret. 

Teaching pupils to read, there- 
fore, is not something that is com- 
pleted by the end of a given grade. 
Reading competence develops and 
matures so long as the reader 
comes in contact with new and 
challenging types of materials to 
be read and problems to be solved 
through reading. The adult who 
has not previously read a formal 
contract or an insurance policy, 
comes instantly to the conclusion 
that he is seriously lacking in 
power of interpretation. 


QUESTION: How would you 
strike a proper balance between 
corrective and remedial work in 
reading, and what might be called 
developmental work in reading? 


DR. GRAY: I have been talk- 
ing thus far about the systematic 
development of the child’s reading 
abilities to meet his expanding 
growth and needs. All children 
need it. Remedial reading is re- 
quired by the child who reads less 
well than is normally expected of 
one of his level of general develop- 
ment. Deficiencies in reading are 
diagnosed and treated just as a 
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CODE OF ETHICS: ARTICLE Il, SECTION 1 


My Part in Civic Affairs 


| accept the obligation of making my school a living example of 
a democratic institution—a place in which pupils, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and parents use democratic procedures in all of 


their activities. 


T MIDNIGHT of December 
A 31, 1949, the first half of 
the twentieth century came to its 
close amid a time of tension and 
confusion. The optimism with 
which the century had begun was 
strikingly absent. In its place was 
distrust—of one’s self and of 
one’s neighbors, of long-accepted 
standards of morality, both per- 
sonal and national. 

In few areas was this insecurity 
more evident than in the attitude 
of the world toward democratic 
concepts. Democracy, which in 
1900 was the goal toward which 
the oppressed had turned longing 
eyes, was with the advent of 1950 
challenged by Communism and 
totalitarianism, each of which 
stridently insisted that it offered 
to mankind the solution of its ills. 


Only Lip-service? 


What has caused this question- 
ing of democracy, this feeling by 
many men and many governments 
that democracy is no answer to 
twentieth century problems? Can 
it be that this repudiation of de- 
mocracy is due to the failure of 
our much-vaunted system of pub- 
lic education? If so, what can 
education do to retrieve itself and 
democracy ? 

Too long our schools have given 
lip-service to the principles of 
democracy while rejecting its 
practice. As educators we have 
talked too much about democracy 
while we have employed totali- 
tarian practices. Our _ public 
schools frequently regard con- 
formity to set patterns of conduct 
as the mark of good behavior on 
the part of the child; or perhaps, 
under the guise of a benevolent 
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MARGARET CATE 
Elliott School, Nashville 


despotism, we convince ourselves 
that we are practicing democracy. 
The "Model" Classroom 

Perhaps you have visited the 
classroom in which the children 
are “models of good behavior.” I 
have. There is an atmosphere of 
subservience to the teacher. Each 
child occupies a specified location 
in the room from the opening to 
the closing of the day. Classes are 
conducted with clock-like regu- 
larity and the textbook is the 
only tool of learning. The class 
is teacher-centered, not child- 
centered. It is from such an at- 
mosphere that our maladjusted 
children come with their many 
neuroses. Yet too often we call 
the teacher in such a situation a 
“good teacher.” 

On the other hand I have visited 
classes in which no order pre- 
vailed unless, indeed, disorder 
might be called the rule of order. 
Little respect was shown by the 
children to the teacher and less 
to each other. Confusion was 
rampant. Such a situation is the 


antithesis of democracy. It is 
license. 

What, then, is a democratic 
school situation? 
with 


It is not to be 


confused student-govern- 
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It is, rather, a way of liv- 
It does 
not mean an absence of authority, 
but rather a sharing of responsi- 


ment. 
ing and a state of mind. 


bility. It implies joint planning 
by principal and teachers of the 
overall program of the school, and 
the delegation—not the assump- 
tion—of authority. In a demo- 
cratically administered school, 
group responsibility is fostered. 
The children share with the fac- 
ulty and principal the responsi- 
bility for the conduct in cafeteria, 
rest-rooms, and corridors and for 
the care of school property. 


What is Democracy? 


Under a democratic regime 
“snitchers” and “tale-bearers” 
are discouraged while group con- 
science is encouraged. Such an 
environment will produce not a 
“‘police school’’, but a seed-bed for 
democracy. 

The responsibility of the school 
in developing democratic concepts 
does not end with the school doors. 
Frontier America developed a 
self-reliant youth, but with the 
disappearance of the frontier 
came an extension of the period 
of childhood and of parental re- 
sponsibility. This is evident in the 
Tennessee compulsory education 
law which requires a “child” to 
remain in school until he has at- 
tained his seventeenth birthday. 
At a similar age, frontier youth 
was assuming the responsibilities 
of marriage and a family. This 
changed condition has resulted in 
a prolongation of parental eco- 
nomic responsibility and, conse- 
quently, of parental authority, 
while at the same time our youth 
has the urge for independence 
which frontier youth experienced. 

Out of this artificial situation 
has developed friction within the 
family, and it has become the task 
of the school to try to harmonize 
the difference by encouraging a 
cooperative spirit within the 
home. Parent education is a duty 
of the school. 

In recognition of the significant 
part which the public schools of 
America must play in making a 
functioning democracy which will 
serve as a lesson to a confused 
world, the Tennessee Education 
Association has adopted Article 
IT, section 1, of its Code of Ethics. 
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A Pleasure and a Privilege 


"Miss Wessie" Butler 


ACK in the late 1800’s, two 

young people in Giles 
County decided to teach school. 
That in itself is nothing to shout 
about. But when both of them 
stick to their guns and teach for 
nearly half a century apiece, then 
it is time to ring the rafters. 

Mrs. J. J. Butler—her students 
call her “Miss Wessie’”—began 
teaching in 1903 and her pay 
check then was $25 a month. For 
thirty-eight years she kept the 
faith, spending one year at Wales 
and Liberty, thirteen at Aspen 
Hill, and twenty-four at Pulaski 
Elementary School. In those early 
years she carried kindling from 
her home a mile to the school, 
built the fires and swept the floors, 
besides teaching students in the 
primer and those taking book- 
keeping and algebra. 

It isn’t uncommon in Pulaski 
to find three generations who 
have studied with Miss Wessie. 
And they didn’t get any unofficial 
holidays from her classes, either. 
During her thirty-eight-year stint 
she missed only one day because 
of sickness, and neither cold, heat, 
snow, dust, sleet nor rain kept her 
away from her schoolroom. When 
the high waters of Richland Creek 
covered the road she would walk 
across the railroad bridge to reach 
the children she taught. 
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They wouldn't say it of them- 
selves, but the two teachers 
(retired) pictured here are 
among the first citizens of 
our state. For a total of 
nearly 100 years they pur- 
sued what must have seemed 
at times almost a labor of 
love. Here, then, is the first 
in a series of respects we 
shall pay to the retired 
teachers of Tennessee. 


Mrs. Butler’s philosophy about 
teaching is summed up in her 
statement “I think teachers, like 
preachers, should be called to the 
task. I loved my children as if 
they had been my own, and love 
to see them now. Not all of them 
were as I would have had them 
be, but it was a pleasure and a 
privilege to have worked with 
them.” 

Her moral teaching was based 
on the Bible and on three of her 
own doctrines, which she ham- 
mered home in her friendly, firm 
yet sympathetic way. Never take 
a drink and you will never be a 
drunkard: never spend all you 
make and you will never be a 
pauper; do not smoke until you 
are 21 and you will have a strong 
constitution. 

Mrs. Butler retired from active 
teaching in 1946, having taken 
time out for marriage and the 
birth of her daughter, Elizabeth 
Butler Mann. Her success may 
best be judged from the comment 
of one of her fellow teachers who 
says, ‘“‘She deserves every word of 
praise and recognition of honor 
that can be bestowed upon her. No 
one understood better and desired 
more earnestly to help boys and 


NOTICE 


Any retired teacher who is over 75 
years old, who has taught 35 years in 
Tennessee schools, and is not otherwise 
covered by any retirement provisions, 
is entitled to a retirement allowance by 
act of the last Legislature. Such teach- 
ers should write Col. R. L. Bynum, 41! 
Seventh Avenue, North, Nashville, for 
information. 
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Edd Ingram 


girls become good and useful citi- 
zens than Mrs. Butler. She knew 
every back alley and unpaved 
street in town and the weather 
was never too hot or too cold to 
make a visit to a poor home when 
the best interest of a child was in- 
volved. 

“No principal ever stood be- 
hind her teachers more staunchly 
than Mrs. Butler. Her success can 
never be measured except in the 
lives of boys and girls. Teachers 
who taught with her remember 
her as the best and fairest prin- 
cipal that teachers could ever 
have.” 


N 1897-98, Edd Ingram taught 
his first public school at Up- 
per Bradshaw in Giles County. 
From that year until 1948, with 
two years out working with a 
merchandising establishment in 
West Tennessee, Mr. Ingram 
taught in Giles County. From 
Mt. Pisgah to Prospect, then back 
to Mt. Pisgah, until in 1914 he 
was elected school supervisor. Did 
he visit? “Every school in the 
county three or four times a year. 
Traveled by horse and buggy.” 
In 1919 he returned to Mt. Pis- 
gah for a year and then went to 
Minor Hill High School for a 
twenty-three year stay. He turned 
out 300 graduates, built up the 





faculty, introduced Smith-Hughes 
training and built a new plant 
while he was there. 

When Mr. Ingram left the class- 
room in 1943 to be attendance 
teacher for Giles County he prob- 
ably thought he had taught his 
last class. But Campbellsville 
School found itself without a prin- 
cipal so, as he says, “I accommo- 
dated the situation.” He left the 
classroom again in 1947 to become 
teacher of homebound children 
but was forced by law to retire in 
1948. “I was lost for a while, but 
I found myself. I have a little 
farm of about 250 acres I made 
teaching school and I do diversi- 
fied farming—dairying and cattle 
raising—with one young man who 
lives on the place and share- 
crops.” 

Mr. Ingram was one of the 
organizers of the first county 
teachers’ association in Giles 
County in 1902. He was the first 
president and served in that ca- 
pacity for ten or twelve years, 
though not consecutively. Others 
who helped organize the associa- 
tion were B. H. Gaultney, Ed R. 
Cox, and M. T. Newman, father 
of the present county superin- 
tendent. “There may have been 
others I don’t remember,” says 
Mr. Ingram, “‘but if so, they have 
been dead too long to mind being 
left out.” 

“Upper Bradshaw was the only 
school I ever taught alone,” he 
continued, “and I was the whole 
business, janitor and all.” With 
his beginning salary of $35 a 
month, he was the highest paid 
teacher in the county. He says, 
“After I left Upper Bradshaw, I 
never taught fewer than nine 
months a year, and one year I 
taught twelve months.” His ex- 
planation—the Mt. Pisgah com- 
munity supplemented his salary 
for a 10 month term and one year 
when a school was being built at 
Mt. Pisgah, he taught two months 
at a neighboring school. 

“T don’t think anyone should be 
a teacher who doesn’t love chil- 
dren and love to be with children. 
One must be interested in the 
product to do a good job,” says 
this teacher of 50-odd years. 
“Once the only rule was the 
Golden Rule, but I believe that 
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standard has changed. Now so 
many things detract from our 
main job that we are inclined to 
be clock watchers.” 

Ed Ingram missed only three 
days of teaching because of sick- 
ness and doesn’t recall ever being 
late. One day his horse kicked 
him, breaking his nose, but “I 
went on to school and got there 
on time.” 

Why did he do it, and why is 
he so proud of his son who is fol- 
lowing in his father’s steps? In 
the first place, he loved the chil- 
dren. In the second, he says, “I 
guess I was born lucky—born on 
Saturday, July 7, 1877.” One has 
the feeling that he is, truly, a 
lucky man. 


Look, Hear, Now 


DOROTHEA PELLETT 

Director of Visual Education 

Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 
Films are 16mm sound, black and 
white, “classroom tested,” and may be 
secured from local distributors. If you 
are unable to locate the distributor of 
any of the films, a note to Mrs. Pellett 

will be forwarded to the producer. 


Your VOICE 
10 min., Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films 
What goes on when people talk is 
clearly diagrammed and explained by 
showing the physical and functional as- 
pects of phonation, respiration, reso- 
nance, and articulation. Illustrations 
show larynx, trachea, bronchial tubes, 
glottis, vocal cords, palate, and dia- 
phragm as they coordinate to produce 
voice. This film will aid high school 
or college classes in science, physiology 
or speech. EARS AND HEARING is an- 
other new film in this series. 
IMPROVE YOUR PRONUNCIATION 
10 min., color also, Coronet Films 
We recognize our own careless habits 
and find how to help listeners enjoy and 
understand our vocalized ideas. The 
film illustrates some simple rules that 
anyone over twelve will want to prac- 
tice. 
DESCRIBING AN INCIDENT 
10 min., color also, Coronet Films 
Two teen-age girls contrast ways of 
telling the same story. Although the 
more listenable account makes the teller 
a conversation monopolist, it does de- 
velop pointers toward more colorful and 
attention-holding narration, full of help 
for classes in creative writing or com- 
position. 





CITIES—WHY THEY GROW 


10 min., color also, Coronet Films 

Look at all the people (described as 
fillers and builders), see where they go 
and what they do to find why the city 
grew. Dominating factors (education, 
recreation, government, special prod- 
ucts, transportation) are pictured in- 
fluencing the type and size of city. 
Emphasized_ sociological aspects for 
high school through adult age groups. 
Wuat Is A Clty 
10 min., Bailey Films 

Geographical added to social factors 
help answer why people live in cities, 
where and why cities are usually built, 
why some cities are larger than others. 
Questions, later summarized answers, 
flash on the screen to organize ideas, 
and a new question for class explora- 
tion is asked at the end. Excellent use 
of simplified maps and photographed 
scenes of city activities make graphic 
understanding for upper elementary 
students and those older, too. 

JuDY’S SMILE 
10 min., color also, Avis Inc. 

Judy’s toothbrushes wonder if she 
will remember all the things her dentist 
showed her. The film shows right way 
rules and examples not only for oral 
hygiene but also for health and safety, 
as important to keep beautiful teeth. 
The youngest ones watch with delight 
as do adults (parents and teachers) 
who sometimes need reminding. 
Circus Day IN OuR TOWN 
15 min., Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Films 

Here’s a movie that’s a reserved seat 
on all three rings, plus all the circus 
you can’t see from up front—early 
morning unloading from train to lot 
where Big Blanche unrolls the canvas 
and men and machines drive stakes. 
There’s the Midway’s barkers and 
sword-swallower, cotton candy, bal- 
loons; then the calliope plays, the band 
begins, and the greatest show on earth 
is under the big top with trained animal 
acts, aerial ballet, tight rope and 
spring-board acrobats, and everywhere 
the clowns. The film’s word to the 
eager and unwary: you can’t do bare- 
back stunts with just any horse— 
they’re special, and the clowns and 
aerialists have had much training and 
practice. Produced for folks who like 
to read and talk about the circus. Whom 
does that leave out? 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN 
10 min., Sterling Films 

This delightful dramatization by real 
people follows the story-book versions 
of the familiar fairy tale. Effectively 
staged and directed in the serious man- 
ner children love, it sets a pattern for 
their own story-acting and sends them 
to the bookshelf re-reading favorites. 
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Old Age Is Not Yet 


Last October the Memphis Education Association invited one 


of their retired teachers to speak to a meeting. 


If they ex- 


pected Mrs. A. C. Rauscher to indulge in sentimental inanities, 
they were disappointed. She said, ''l don't in the least feel like 


a dying ember." 


FEEL tempted tonight to fol- 

low the example of the man 
about whom you have probably 
read—a man who rose to his feet, 
said, ‘I have no words to express 
—’’ and received such vociferous 
applause that he sat down without 
further remarks. 

Idodeeply appreciate the 
honor of representing the smart- 
est group of teachers on the pay- 
roll of the Memphis City Schools. 
(I shall pause while that sinks in 
and you begin to bristle.) I know 
we who have retired are the 
smartest, for last June in a little 
get-together at Messick our prin- 
cipal said they were honoring the 
smartest teachers on the faculty, 
the two who had sense enough to 
retire while they could still get 
out under their own power. 


Blessings Brighten 


However, on that occasion, I 
remembered that “blessings 
brighten as they take their leave.” 

I have always thought that 
when the time came for me to re- 
tire, I would feel old and trembly 
and my eyes would be filled with 
unshed tears and a lump would 
rise in my throat when I tried to 
speak. 

I have none of those emotions 
tonight. Barney Baruch was right 
when he said, “Old age is always 
ten years older than you are.” 

I am not in the least sad over 
retiring. I am not one bit sorry 
these crisp, beautiful fall days 
that I am not shut up in a school 
room. I just fairly gloated yes- 
terday over rubbing elbows with 
all sorts of folks at Gerber’s Op- 
portunity Sale rather than doing 
the same thing—with all sorts of 
folks—in the cafeteria at school 
during the lunch period. 

Some mornings when I noncha- 
lantly glance over the top of my 
newspaper and see the hands of 
the clock at 8:30, a feeling sweeps 


over my being that is closely akin 
to a thrill and I say, “Goody, 
goody, I shall never again have 
to sit—or stand, as the case may 
be—through another home-room 
period.” 


Many Compensations 


There are many compensations 
for us retirees. No one cares, and 
certainly no one_ investigates, 
whether we have an A.B., or an 
M.A., or even an I.Q. And speak- 
ing of initials—no one will ever 
look over the group at P.T.A. to 
see whether we are among those 
present or whether, like the 
Arabs, we have silently stolen 
away. 

On the other hand, there are 
joys that we shall have to forego. 
Never again will there be the up- 
surge of joy over a notice put on 
one’s desk during the day saying, 
“There will be no faculty meeting 
after school this afternoon.” I 
hesitate to mention anything ma- 
terial to this group dedicated to 
culture and high ideals, but then 
there is the little matter of re- 
duced figures on our monthly 
checks. 

Last spring when I was trying 
to accustom myself to the idea of 
retiring, I grew quite sentimental 
over old age. I read sonnets on 
old age and essays on old age, and 
I decided when they were written 
the authors must have been very 
young. 


The Best Age 


Tonight we retirees don’t feel 
like “Bare ruined choirs where 
once the sweet birds sang,” even 
if Shakespeare said we should. I 
read Masefield’s exquisite sonnet, 
On Growing Old, with its peaceful 
nostalgia for youth: “Only stay 
quiet while my mind remembers 
the beauty of fire from the beauty 
of embers.” But tonight I don’t 
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in the least feel like a dying em- 
ber. 

Neither do I intend to ask any 
of you to grow old along with 
Browning and me, promising that 
the best is yet to be, for I don’t 
believe a word of it. The best age 
for each of us is that age at which 
he finds himself tonight. 

Rather, we who have retired 
would look on old age as a chal- 
lenge, and with Ulysses of old 
say: 

Old age hath yet his honor and 

his toil. 

Tho’ much is taken, much 

abides; and tho’ 

We are not now that strength 

which in old days 

Moved earth and heaven; that 

which we are, we are; 

One equal temper of heroic 

hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, 

but strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and 

not to yield. 


THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
of the University of Kentucky has es- 
tablished the William S. Taylor Me- 
morial Scholarship Fund, proceeds 
from which will be used as grants in 
aid to worthy and needy students. Per- 
sons interested in contributing to the 
fund should contact Frank G. Dickey, 
Acting Dean, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


DR. ELIZABETH A. LOCKWOOD, 
graduate of the Harvard School of 
Public Health, has been appointed Field 
Consultant in Health Education by the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. Dr. Lockwood _ recently 
served as consultant in helping estab- 
lish a school-community project in 
health and nutrition education in Ruth- 
erford County. 


THE MIDCENTURY WHITE 
HOUSE Conference for Children and 
Youth which begins December 3, 1950, 
will have three stages: (1) the pre- 
Conference, now going on, during 
which an executive committee in Wash- 
ington and committees in the States will 
gather the best possible examples of 
ways in which children and youth can 
be helped; (2) the Conference itself, 
when proposals for action will be de- 
bated and an area of agreement will 
be reached on what the goals for child 
welfare should be during the next 10 
years; (3) the post-Conference, when 
State and local resources will be mo- 
bilized for carrying out the agreements. 
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SCHOOL PLANT 
KNOW-HOW 


Two very satisfactory school plant maintenance programs are 
underway in Dyer and Lauderdale Counties. Other good pro- 
grams will be described from time to time. 


Kit Parker and T. F. Rhoton 


AUDERDALE County’s 
school plant supervisor is 
H. M. (Preacher) Lee, a trained 
carpenter and an experienced con- 
tractor. His progress since he 
assumed the position in July, 
1949, shows what one can do who 
is interested in the assignment, 
has the know-how to do the work, 
and the ability to organize and 
carry out a program. Superin- 
tendent Edric Owen told him in 
July, “Preacher, it is your baby 
now and hold in mind that I am 
holding you responsible except for 
the overall program policy and 
finance as it relates to my office; 
I don’t have the time nor desire 
to outline in detail your procedure 
in the discharge of your duties.” 
Mr. Lee has charge of main- 
tenance, rehabilitation, and mod- 
ernization of school plants. He 
does very little new construction 
work. He has complete control 
of the maintenance of school 
buses, distribution of gasoline, 
and serves in a cooperative ca- 
pacity in the regulation of routes. 
The shop building is a con- 
crete structure 42’ x 84’, and is 
divided into a school maintenance 
shop with an office, and a garage 
equipped for bus maintenance. 
The school maintenance shop is 
not adequately equipped, but a 
fair beginning is underway. 
Equipment is being added as the 
budget will permit. 
In addition to the shop building, 
a store building 30’ x 90’ and a 
lumber storage shed have been 
provided. A good system of per 
unit bus cost bookkeeping is un- 
derway. Mr. Lee’s school plant 
per unit cost is not very complete, 
but it is in the starting stage. 


Two trucks, and hand tools are 
provided by the county. Mr. Lee 
has four men permanently on his 
staff, with additional heip during 
rush periods. 

In addition to regular county- 
wide maintenance, Mr. Lee has 
done some modernization and re- 
habilitation, a little new construc- 
tion, and a splendid job of 
repairing and redistributing 
broken equipment. Four hundred 
and thirty-six desks, besides ta- 
bles, chairs, stoves, etc. have been 
repaired or assembled from sal- 
vaged parts. This program of 
equipment improvement is one of 
the most commendable efforts of 
Mr. Lee. Too, special attention 
has been given to converting the 
black chalk boards to green, either 
by new boards or resurfacing. 
Most of the classrooms now have 
green chalk boards properly ad- 
justed in height to pupil size. 


YER County acquired its 

school shop building in 
March, 1948. It measures, over- 
all, 45’ x 175’, is of frame con- 
struction sided and covered with 
galvanized iron. This, no doubt, 
is one of the most economical 
structures that can be built. 

The building possesses more 
utility than at first is apparent. 
It is located on a good site, easily 
accessible to the public, and is 
divided into two major divisions 
—garage and maintenance shop. 
The section given to maintenance 
work consists of the shop and tool 
supply room, a splendid office, and 
a large janitorial and school stor- 
age room. 

The garage section consists of 
the workshop, parts room, paint 
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room, and a general storage space. 
A separate grease building and 
a wash rack have been provided. 
A permanent crew of three men 
has been employed. 


The garage is_ satisfactorily 
equipped and the tools in the 
school plant maintenance shop 
constitute an acceptable begin- 
ning. Shop tools now in use or 
listed for purchase are hand tools 
and power tools, such as a radial 
saw, sander, jointer, skill saw, 
and planer. A fairly adequate 
supply of field hand tools and a 
half-ton pick-up truck have been 
provided by the county and a one- 
and-one-half ton stake _ body 
truck is available when needed. 

School plant maintenance work 
is done by two full time men and 
such pickup labor as needed or as 
the budget will allow. They work 
both in the shop and in the field, 
with the greater part of their 
time spent in the field doing main- 
tenance work. Some moderniza- 
tion and rehabilitation has been 





Construction Notes 


ROANE COUNTY is starting a new 
high school building at Kingston. 

Construction of an addition to the 
Robert E. Lee Elementary School in 
FAYETTEVILLE is underway. This proj- 
ect will cost $134,000. 

PERRY COUNTY is constructing a new 
Cypress School building at a cost of 
$54,000. 

A new high school building is under 
construction in GREENEVILLE, to cost 
$480,000. 

SMITH COUNTY is nearing comple- 
tion of two new elementary buildings, 
one in the rural area and one at Carth- 
age. Total cost of the two units is 
near $184,000. 

A new elementary building has just 
been finished in SPENCER at a cost of 
$110,000. 

The Wilson County Training School 
for Negroes at LEBANON has been com- 
pleted at a cost of $80,000. 

JACKSON COUNTY has finished a new 
rural school at Flynn’s Lick which 
cost $60,000. 

BLEDSOE COUNTY has completed a con- 
solidated school on Cumberland Moun- 
tain at a cost of over $100,000. 

FRANKLIN COUNTY is completing an 
extensive program of remodeling, ad- 
ditions, and new buildings. The largest 
of these projects is the new consolidated 
Franklin County High School at a cost 
of over $900,000. 
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done, but very little new construc- 
tion work has been attempted. 
Much repair on equipment has 
been completed. Shop work, done 
at intervals, has been mostly re- 
pairs to old equipment, making 
cabinets, bulletin and chalk 
boards, and various kinds of ta- 
bles. 

The maintenance program has 
been planned carefully. A gen- 
eral plan for the year is mapped 
with major repairs indicated for 
specified periods. Minor repairs 
follow the course of a circuit and 
are assigned on a seasonal basis; 
for instance, toilets, wells, steps 
and such are repaired at that sea- 
son preceding their use. 


Of course, other needed minor 
repairs are made on each round. 
There is a time for painting inside 
and outside. Within the program 
as a whole, allowance is made for 
emergencies. It is gratifying to 
learn that emergencies are not 
allowed to go long before being 
given attention. 

Scott Parrish, formerly teacher 
of vocational trades at Alvin C. 
York High School, is in complete 
charge of the maintenance pro- 
gram of school plants, including 
transportation. Superintendent 
Claude Moore says of him, “I have 
emploved a man who I think is 
capable of handling the job both 
from the standpoint of ‘know- 
how’ and the courage to assume 
the responsibility of the program, 
so I am leaving it to him and I 
think he is doing a very good 
job.” Of course, the two men 
work cooperatively. 

Mr. Parrish is consulted by the 
Board and Superintendent in the 
routing of buses and the extension 
of routes. The board relies very 
much on his judgment in formu- 
lating its policy in expanding 
services, purchases of equipment, 
or employing drivers. His is an 
important new position and an in- 
tegral part of the county school 
program. 

The records Mr. Parrish keeps 
are exceptional. He keeps the per 
unit cost of each plant on a rather 
unique blank which provides for 
cumulative data and at the end of 
the year he has the total cost of 
each school in maintenance, equip- 
ment, fuel and janitorial supplies. 
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Do Schools Pay the Sales Tax? 


For over two years, school peo- 
ple have been confused about the 
applicability of the sales tax to 
purchases made by and on behalf 
of public schools. The following 
letter from Jennings Bynum, di- 
rector of the Sales Tax Division, 
Department of Finance and Tax- 
ation, should be helpful in clearing 
up the confusion. 

“Under the Tennessee Retail- 
ers’ Sales Tax Act, there have al- 
ways been exempted in accordance 
with Rule 55 of the Rules and 
Regulations promulgated under 
said Act, purchases of tangible 
personal property made by units 
of the State, County or local gov- 
ernment, provided payment there- 
for is made out of taxpayers’ 
funds. This has in no way been 
affected by the recent amendment 
to the Act exempting certain 
classes of religious, educational 
and charitable institutions, said 
amendment having no application 
whatsoever to public schools. 

“It should be reiterated that 
purchases made by, or on behalf 
of, public schools are exempt from 
Sales and Use Tax if, and only if, 
procurement is out of tax funds. 


Consequently, purchases made by 
P.T.A.s, senior classes, dramatic 
clubs, athletic associations, civic 
organizations, etc. are not exempt 
from Sales and Use Tax irrespec- 
tive of the fact that they may be 
made solely for the use and bene- 
fit of a public school. 

“In summary, to qualify for 
exemption, purchases for public 
schools must be made on public 
treasury procurement and must 
be supported by a duly executed 
STA-6B Exemption Certificate. 

“School lunches, and _ conse- 
quently purchases of food there- 
for, are specifically exempted 
from Sales and Use taxation by 
the Act itself. The only require- 
ment for this exemption is that 
each purchase be supported by 
an STA-6 Exemption Certificate. 
We do not believe that there has 
been too much confusion on this 
point. 

“If you, or any member of your 
organization, have any further 
question on this or any other mat- 
ter relating to the Tennessee Sales 
or Use Tax, it would be appreci- 
ated if it would be referred to 
this office.” 





It's NEWS to Us 


These are announcements by the man- 
ufacturers of new products which we 
believe will be of professional interest 
to educators. Look for them in your 
school supply store. If unable to buy 
them locally write THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER, and we will tell you where 
you may find them. 


OzIuM is a fast acting air freshener, 
which is extremely effective in elimina- 
ting odors. It is fortified with a high 
content of propylene glycol and tri- 
ethyline glycol. Tests indicate that the 
glycols have bactericidal qualities. A 
cylinder 4%4 inches long and 1% inches 
in diameter will treat the air in approx- 
imately 50 average sized rooms. 


AMPRO TAPE RECORDER is the first 
complete tape recording unit to be sold 
for less than $100—retails for $94.30. 
The manufacturer states that it offers 
every essential feature of more expen- 
sive recorders plus many new and 
exclusive features and advantages. 
Weighing only 15 pounds, its overall 
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size is only 8” x 8” x 11” and may be 
carried conveniently and without strain. 
Jses standard magnetic recording tape. 
Will record a 2 hour program on a 
single 7” reel of tape. Tape may be 
erased and used over and over again. 

ELEMENTARY LOCKER is 48” high 
(plus 6” if legs are used), 12” deep 
and 24” wide. Each locker accomo- 
dates four separate compartments. 
Double doors are louvered and the back 
is punched for ventilation. Two coat 
hooks below shelves. Finish—green 
baked-on enamel or non-glare gray. 
Lockers are available with padlock hasp 
or flat key lock. 

CHART-O-LINE is a tempered Mason- 
ite chart liner which eliminates the us- 
ing of a yardstick to rule lettering guide 
lines for experience charts and others. 
The liner is laid on the chart to be 
lined and pencil lines are drawn in the 
slots provided. Capable of lining charts 
up to 30 inches in width. All models 
are 32 inches long and 12 inches wide 
and are available in the following line 
spacings: %” at $4.00; %4” at $2.50; 
1” at $3.50. 





South Needs Leaders 
(Continued from page 7) 


by which he may be able in the 
future to extend that knowledge. 
As he progresses further and 
further into the field of his choice, 
he gains greater respect for fact 
and for considered judgment and 
greater ability to sort fact from 
fancy. He begins, finally, to be 
able to draw facts together into 
useful theory or principles for 
use in other situations. Research 
is a training instrument as well 
as a tool to human betterment. 

Perhaps, too, we can do better 
in relating the work of our uni- 
versities more directly to the 
needs of the South. Let me sug- 
gest what I mean. I’m wondering 
how much our institutions—our 
graduate and professional schools 
—are looking at what the South 
is becoming, at what it can be- 
come, what it should become, and 
are planning their offerings in 
terms of what kind of leadership 
the South really needs. Or, are 
we using only the guideposts of 
student demand and traditional 
practice as the markers by which 
we take our direction? 


IN MY THINKING, we need 
to make sure of two things: (1) 
that all persons have an oppor- 
tunity to obtain the highest pos- 
sible development of their innate 
capacities, and (2) that the needs 
of the South for leadership are 
constantly met. To obtain the first, 
we may need to provide much 
more money than _ universities 
have had in the past so that they 
can establish scholarships and 
fellowships for graduate and pro- 
fessional work and thereby over- 
come the sad fact that we often 
lose many capable men and 
women who don’t have sufficient 
money to go to school. 

Obtaining the second may be 
more difficult, for it will require 
constant study of the developing 
South, willingness te modify tra- 
ditional practices, and courage to 
act now on projections that can 
be no more than informed guesses. 
But I am not one who thinks the 
South has to be torn loose from 
all its moorings to make progress. 
Candidly, I feel that we have less 
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of the objectionable subversions 
and the soundest spiritual founda- 
tions of any region. We can build 
on the landmarks already set. But 
those who resist change just be- 
cause it tends to disturb com- 
placency with what is, are clutter- 
ing up the traffic and blocking 
progress. The spirit of adventure 
must spur any forward move- 
ment. 

I’m certainly no prophet, but 
if we look at what’s happening in 
the South now, we can, I think, 
gain some idea of what will prob- 
ably happen in the future. We 
can expect more industry, with 





a greater proportion of our peo- 
ple employed in it. We can expect 
greater returns from agriculture, 
though with a smaller proportion 
of our people employed in it. We 
can expect further growth of 
cities and towns. We can expect 
increased activity of local and 
state governments in planning, in 
welfare and public health, in 
housing and in education. Per- 
haps there are a number of other 
fields in which we can expect 
change. Careful studies will re- 
veal them. 


GROWTH OF CITIES will give 
rise to new problems in local and 
state government, in community 
planning, in public health, public 
welfare, public finance, and edu- 
cation administration and super- 
vision—to name but a few. 
Universities can provide the 
South with the trained minds 
necessary to deal with these prob- 
lems and we can get them from 
nowhere else. 
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I need not labor the point fur- 


ther. We need to support gradu- 
ate and professional work in the 
South more adequately than we 
have ever done. We need to make 
sure that the work done here is 
the equal or superior of work done 
anywhere in the country. There 
is no economy in mediocrity. 


At the same time, however, the 
South can properly expect that 
the institutions of the South will 
provide it with the research re- 
sults and the leadership which an 
expanding economy requires. And 
it can expect even more, I think. 
It won’t be enough merely to staff 
what we need now. Leadership 
is a dynamic force, and trained 
leadership can be expected to cre- 
ate additional opportunities, ad- 
ditional areas of growth, once it 
is released through top-notch 
training. 

Perhaps the South can expect 
one thing more. I’ve suggested 
that we need to support our in- 
stitutions more adequately than 
we have in the past. They, and 
their products, are one of our 
major hopes. We can expect, then, 
that they will plan what they do 
with objective and realistic at- 
titudes. They will look at needs 

of students and of society—not 
at what some other institution 
may be doing. 


We can’t afford the unnecessary 
duplication, by state or region, 
which comes when institution A 
establishes a school simply be- 
cause institution B already has 
one. Our regional planning is for 
the elimination of any such waste. 
We can’t afford the excess of hav- 
ing more than we need. We can’t 
afford the inefficiency of not hav- 
ing what we do need. As in- 
evitably as fate, we pay for what 
we need, whether we ever get it 
or not. 


What we must have are grad- 
uate and professional schools 
whose direction is constantly set 
by regional as well as state needs, 
so that support and influence can 
properly be more than state-wide. 
If nations are being forced into 
world union and cooperation be- 
cause of mutual interests, cer- 
tainly American states with 
regional interests can do likewise. 
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Not Just Talking 
(Continued from page 11) 


taught in the classroom and life 
in the community. 


You can find your best materials 
right around you. Notice how 
many of our experiences have to 
do with the seasons. Food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter; what do we need 
to know about them? What are 
the things about these that we 
need to know to live a more in- 
telligent, useful, happy life? What 
materials will help us teach those 
things which we wish to teach? 
There is no one answer good in 
every case. Our job can never be 
done completely. But, remember- 
ing the natural curiosity of the 
mind, and seeking familiar ma- 
terials to symbolize the processes 
and relationships which should be 
taught with emphasis ever on the 
why should help to make the ex- 
periences of the child in your 
class real and actual experiences. 
That would be real teaching. 


Reading 

(Continued from page 13) 
doctor would discover and treat a 
physical deficiency, such as mal- 
nutrition. 

If reading is neglected in a 
school, there will likely be a large 
number of pupils who will fall 
behind normal expectation. The 
last fifteen years has witnessed 
a tremendous increase in the 
remedial reading provided, due 
to the fact that in the transfer 
from major emphasis on oral 
reading to silent reading, reading 
has probably not been as well 
taught in many schools as it 
should have been. 


QUESTION: What about oral 
reading? When and how should 
it be taught in the upper elemen- 
tary grades? 


DR. GRAY: The school is re- 
sponsible for teaching boys and 
girls to engage successfully in all 
the kinds of reading activities 
which they do or should carry on. 


vary Meath 


will want 
this beautiful Wall Display! 








“AMERICA’S FAMOUS FESTIVALS” 


... depicting in natural colors 
the Nation’s folklore and pageantry 


Here is an exciting, eight-foot picture story 
of America’s folk celebrations — especially 
designed to add new interest to school 
studies ...as well as to brighten any class- 
room withits gay natural-color photographs. 

Along with the display come 16 pages of 
lesson topics, discussing the history of such 
famous festivals as The Mardi Gras, the 
Mummers’ Parade, American Indian dances, 
and others. It’s all free...so write today! 


NAME 


SCHOOL 





ADDRESS 
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S YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


Greyhound Information Center, P.O. Box 815, Chicago 90, Illinois 
Please send me ‘‘America’s Famous Festivals,” the beautiful 8-foot wall 


display of color photos, and 16 pages of educational lesson topics. 


We face at this point the ques- 
tion: Do we and should we en- 
gage in oral reading sufficiently 
to justify teaching pupils to read 
well aloud? Studies show that 
silent reading has by far the 
greater value in social life. But 
oral reading is also useful. Its 
importance has increased steadily 
during recent years as_ broad- 
casting, television, and other 
group activities calling for the 
interchange of ideas have been 
carried on. It is not a matter, 
then, of either/or. In both child 
and adult life, oral and silent 


reading are needed and should 


receive emphasis. 

It is impossible to train all 
children to read aloud at a high 
level of excellence, but every child 
should have a chance to grow in 
both coral and silent reading in 
proportion to his potentialities. 
If they are limited, train him to 
read as effectively as his capabili- 
ties will permit. 


(Continued on page 22) 

















Reading 
(Continued from page 21) 


QUESTION: What about 
teaching discriminating reading? 
Evaluation of facts? Application 
of what is read to one’s own prob- 
lems? Adequacy of the material 
read? In other words, how can 
we develop an active, critically- 
minded reader rather than a pas- 
sive, sponge-minded reader? 


DR. GRAY: Herein lies one 
of the greatest distinctions be- 
tween the teaching of reading to- 
day and formerly. We are no 
longer concerned with having 
boys and girls merely read and 
accept. That is an acceptable aim 
of a totalitarian nation, but not 
of a democracy. Mark May, of 
the Yale Institute of Human Re- 
lations, said recently that one of 
the greatest needs in American 
education today is to teach boys 
and girls to react intelligently to 
all that they see, to all they hear, 
to all they read. 

Training in listening, and the 
use of visual aids of all types, 
calls for ability to understand, to 
interpret broadly, to react critic- 
ally to the ideas presented, and to 
use with discrimination those 
ideas one can accept as valid. 


QUESTION: Dr. Gray, if 
there was one thing about reading 
that you would communicate to 
every teacher, what would it be? 


DR. GRAY: Every teacher 
should realize that reading is a 
powerful medium of communica- 
tion. It is one of the most valu- 
able means available of helping to 
extend the experience of children, 
to enrich their lives, to secure 
enjoyment, and to promote com- 
petence in personal and social 
affairs. Teachers should recog- 
nize that reading is an essential 
phase of child development and 
should understand how it fits into 
child life. We must cultivate, 
year by year, systematically, per- 
sistently and skillfully, those at- 
titudes, insights, and skills in 
reading that children and youth 
need to help them realize the 
various purposes and needs they 
face both in and out of school. 
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A New Service for Teachers 


J. M. SMITH 


Commissioner of Education 


HE Department of Educa- 

tion of the State of Tennessee 
and the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority entered into an agreement 
dated September 1, 1949 to work 
cooperatively through activities 
designed to increase the knowl- 
edge and skills required for the 
wise and more effective develop- 
ment, management and use of the 
resources of the Tennessee Valley. 
This agreement makes provision 
for the employment of a person 
to act in a liaison capacity be- 
tween the two parties of the 
agreement and to execute such 
functions as may be mutually 
agreed upon by said parties. Mr. 
Theron H. Hodges, for fourteen 
years Superintendent of Sevier 
County schools and a former 
President of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association, has been em- 
ployed to serve in this capacity. 
Teachers are requested to contact 
him in Nashville at 409 Seventh 
Avenue, North, or call him at 
5-1181, Station 124, for assistance 
in this field of education that is 
growing in importance each year. 
He has been given the title of 
Supervisor of Resource Educa- 
tion and in compliance with the 
terms of the agreement, I have 
asked him to work on such points 
as the following: 

1. To work toward a five to 
seven day cruise on the Tennes- 
see River for approximately 150 
county and regional school super- 
visors of Tennessee. This cruise 
will serve as an opportunity for 
conferences and for study of re- 
sources as well as for recreation. 
Specialists in various fields of re- 
source development will be ex- 
pected to have a part in making 
this project successful. Steps 
have already been taken to make 
arrangements for a suitable boat. 

2. To explore the possibility 
and advisability of Tennessee 
having a resource-use education 
commission or council or some 
other agency having resource 
education as its chief interest. 
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3. To cooperate with other 
members of the State Department 
of Education, University of Ten- 
nessee and the various other State 
and private colleges of the State 
with particular attention given to 
the pre-service training of teach- 
ers in the proper use of resources 
and their rightful place in the 
instructional program. 

4. To work with county and 
city school systems as well as the 
teacher training institutions con- 
cerned with in-service training of 
school personnel and to accent the 
opportunity to use the community 
resources as valuable teaching 
aids. 

5. To encourage teachers, and 
those planning to teach, to study 
the various phases of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority’s flood con- 
trol, navigation and power 
utilization programs in order to 
evaluate their present influences 
and their potential influences in 
the lives of the people of this 
region and the people around the 
world. 

6. To promote the community- 
school idea, whereby the school 
makes use of all the resources in 
the community. In this plan the 
people help determine what they 
want the school to do for their 
children, and then assist in meet- 
ing any existing deficiencies. 

7. To encourage administrators 
and teachers to take children on 
educational tours to points of 
interest in the community, includ- 
ing test demonstration farms, 
forestry projects and parks, and 
to use these experiences as prac- 
tical learning devices in the vari- 
ous subject fields. To show that 
the University Extension Service, 
the State Department of Conser- 
vation and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority are interested in, and 
will be helpful in promoting this 
kind of activity. To advocate 
teaching those things in the class- 
room that can best be taught there 
and to teach those things outside 
that can best be taught outdoors. 
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To assist schools and_ school 
systems interested in school camp 
projects. 

8. To assist in making known 
the results of surveys, studies, ex- 
periments and demonstrations, 
conducted by either or both of the 
parties of the said agreement, for 
the general purpose of fostering 
the orderly and proper educa- 
tional, physical, economic and 
social development of Tennessee. 
To aid schools and other groups 
in securing speakers, films, 
printed helps, etc., for their study 
of the development, care, man- 
agement and wise use of soil, 
forests, minerals, water, electric- 
ity, plants and animals and other 
resources. 

9. To cooperate with all pro- 
grams for home and community 
improvement. To show that im- 
provements of this type are evi- 
dences to measure the degree or 
extent that resources have been 
properly managed. To point out 
that the proper utilization of low- 
cost electric power is a big factor 
in home, farm, church and com- 
munity improvement. Health and 
recreation justly rank high in 
these programs and their impor- 
tance will be emphasized. 

10. To work closely with the 
State Department of Conserva- 
tion on resource use education in 
accordance with a memorandum 
of understanding between that 
Department and the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

11. To contact organized con- 
ferences of pastors of churches 
and lay church groups to em- 
phasize the urgent need of and 
spiritual responsibility for wise 
stewardship of materials placed 
here by the Creator. To inci- 
dentally point out the dependence 
of the church programs upon the 
productivity of the land. 

12. To assist with educational 
problems arising from the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority’s con- 
struction project at New Johnson- 
ville and at other T.V.A. projects 
where educational problems may 
arise. 

13. To work with all agencies 
where public relations can be im- 
proved and where possibilities 
exist for increasing the general 
understanding of the resources of 
the Tennessee Valley, such as 
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other Departments of the State 


Government, Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association, Tennessee Con- 
gress of Parents & Teachers, 
Tennessee Farm Bureau, Tennes- 
see Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion, Tennessee Seed Producers, 
Inc., Bankers organizations, etc. 

14. To keep each party to said 
agreement informed concerning 
available data from the other 
party and existing needs in areas 
of mutual interest in accordance 
with the provisions of the agree- 
ment. 








All activities will be centered 
around the theory that man must 
live harmoniously within the 
balance of nature’s re-creative 
power, with human assistance, 
and man’s rate of resource con- 
sumption. 

All activities will be promoted 
with the understanding that ma- 
terials are not an end in them- 
selves but are to be used as a 
means to the end that present and 
future beings may be character- 
ized as happy and living abun- 
dantly. 





COMPTONS ” 1950 


Ligger and better than ever 
Completely Refolioed 
360 Fages added 


To keep in step with modern times—to 
meet the ever-increasing school and library 
reference needs— genuine continuous re- 
vision adds 360 more pages to the 1950 
Compton's. This is in addition to a 348-page 
expansion in 1949—the equivalent of 
almost two large Compton volumes in the 
past two years. No increase in price. The 
greatest encyclopedia value ever offered. 


For information, prices and terms on the 1950 Compton's, write to: 


THOMAS B. COCKEY, Dist. Mgr. 


Hillsboro Court Apts., F-! Nashville 4, Tennessee 







STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF 
1950 REVISION 


2366 pages of new and revised material 
(not including 888 pages of the completely 
reset and expanded index) .. . 332,700 words 
557 new or exten- 
1083 new pictures 
. 360 pages added 


of newly written text 
sively revised articles 
maps, and graphs 





F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY © 1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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I've got lots of answers—but they always seem to fit the wrong questions. 


The Voice of the Low | Q 


EFFA E, PRESTON 


EAH, I’m in the special class 
this term. Sure, I like it all 

right; we have lots of fun and 
the work’s got some sense to it. 
I can do it. 

Why did I get put there? Well, 
I ain’t so sure. The report said 
I had a low I Q but nobody noticed 
it till last spring when I couldn’t 
get along in Miss Brown’s class. 
She gave me the test and when I 
handed it in she looked at it and 
said, “Just what I thought. I 
knew he didn’t belong in here.” 

Yeah, it was something they 
call an Intelligence Test. It was 
awful funny. At first I thought 
it was just a joke but it turned 
out it wasn’t. You had to put 
crosses on pictures and circles 
around ’em and lines under ’em 
and dots over ’em till I got sorta 
mixed up so I just drew a line 
right through the middle of all 
of ’em. There was sentences to 
write YES or NO after; sentences 
like this: “A carpenter builds 
houses.” I wrote NO because my 
old man’s a carpenter and he ain’t 
built a house in four years. He’s 
workin’ on the railroad track. The 
boy that sat next to me put NO on 
every other sentence and then 
filled the rest up with YES. He 
got a swell mark. I read so slow 
I only got four done before the 
time was up. I get so tired of bein’ 
hurried up all the time. 


A Tree, a Fish, A Cake of Ice 

Look at this. It was so funny I 
tore out the page and kept it. See, 
three pictures—a tree—a fish— 
and a cake of ice. Ill read what 
it tells you to do. “John is ten 
years old and his sister Mary is 
eight. If John is not Mary’s 
brother draw a line from the fish 
to the cake of ice. If Mary and 
John are twins write your middle 
name under the tree and if you 
have no middle name put zero 
there. If they are not twins print 
your last name on the tree. If 
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Mary is younger than John write 
the Roman number eight in the 
upper left hand corner of the 
paper but if John is older than 
Mary draw a cat in the lower 
right hand corner. If they both 
go to school write your full name 
at the bottom of the paper.” I’m 
never sure just how to spell my 
name so I didn’t even try this 
one. 


A Lot of Questions 


Miss Brown didn’t like it be- 
cause I always asked a lotta ques- 
tions. She thought I was bein’ 
fresh, but I wasn’t. There’s a 
lotta things I want to know about. 
I never got mad when she asked 
me questions all the time. I an- 
swered ’em. I’ve got lots of an- 
swers—but they always seem to 
fit the wrong questions. Anyway, 
everything’s changin’ all the time 
so what’s the use of learnin’ a 
lotta things today when maybe 
they won’t even be true by to- 
morrow? I know heaps of things 
Miss Brown don’t know—like 


Once in a while, in looking 
through old magazines, we 
find materials we want you 
to have. One such is this. 
It originally appeared in the 
New Jersey Educational Re- 
view in 1937. It is not yet out 
of date. 


where to find birds’ nests and how 
to fix a leaky pipe and what the 
baseball scores are. She has to 
send for the janitor when the 
lights go out or a window shade 
tears. I can do lots of things if 
I don’t have to read how in a 
book first. 

Sure I’m glad I’m in the special 
class. I get lots more attention. 
Seems like if you’re awful smart 
or awful dumb they do a lot for 
you in school, but if you’re what 
they call “normal” they just leave 
you set. I heard the School Psy- 
cholo gist—that’s a man that 
comes in just before promotion 
time and tells the teachers why 
they’re not promotin’ us—he told 
Miss Brown it was on account of 
my grandfather and the rest of 
my ancestors. She said wasn’t 
it kinda late to do anything about 
that now, and he said it was but 
[ must have the proper trainin’ 
so I’d be a good ancestor. 

Gosh, I don’t want to be no 
I’m gointa be a 


ancestor. 
plumber. 





I'm gointa be a plumber 
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OWER saws, drills, and 

planes are not what you’d ex- 
pect to find among the facilities 
of a small rural school. But 
there, within 50 feet of a San 
Diego County orange grove, boys 
and girls at Orange Glen school 
were enjoying California sun- 
shine while they worked in wood, 
metal, plastic, ceramics, paper 
and leather. 

Center of attraction was the big 
silver-gray truck that had rolled 
into the schoolyard early that 
morning amid the youngsters’ 
shouts: “The mobile shop has 
come!... It’s here! ... Mr. Butts 
is here!’’ Newell D. Butts, teach- 
er consultant in industrial arts, 
let the hinged sides of the truck 
down to reveal the tools and 
equipment stored inside, and the 
first class of youngsters scram- 
bled aboard. There were minia- 
ture Conestoga wagons to be 
made, community dioramas to 
complete, and all the children 
were eager to get on with their 
projects. 

Mobile Classrooms 

In three other rural elementary 
sehools in San Diego County a 
similar scene was repeated that 
morning. The county operates 
four mobile shop trucks as part of 
its efforts to equalize educational 
opportunities for rural schools. 
Every school week these trucks 
travel 500 miles through moun- 
tains and mesa land, past beaches 
and orchards, to bring rural 
youngsters a chance to build with 
tools their small schools cannot 
provide. 

The mobile shops were once 
Navy ordnance trucks. When the 
San Diego County Department of 
Education got hold of them two 
years ago, they transformed them 
into mobile classrooms by equip- 
ping them to carry hand and 
power toois, from simple garden- 
ing utensils to welding apparatus. 
The sides of the truck open out 
to form an extended floor and 
awnings. The trucks are big 
enough for several students to 
work on them at the heavier ma- 
chines, but much of the work is 
done at portable worktables un- 
der the wings of the trucks, in 
the regular classrooms, or on 
benches on the school grounds. 

















SHOPS ON WHEELS 


Four shop trucks help motivate social studies and science in 
San Diego County schools. Can Tennessee's rural schools profit 
from this example? 


Ideally, this is no_ typical 
junior-high-type exploratory pro- 
gram in industrial arts, Ferdi- 
nand Liotta, coordinator of voca- 
tional education, emphasizes. 
“The purpose of the mobile shop 
is to motivate social studies and 
science teaching,” he says. “We 
help boys and girls and teachers 
to solve the engineering kinks in 
building a farm for the dairy unit 
or adobe houses for the study of 
Mexico.” 


From Canoes to Caretas 

Primary youngsters studying 
their community make dioramas 
complete with post office, fire- 
houses, homes, trees, and streets 
laid out in miniature. When the 
westward movement comes up for 
study, the shop consultants get 
many requests for help in making 
canoes, covered wagons, replicas 
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of guns, furniture, and cooking 
utensils used by pioneers. Fourth 
and fifth graders studying Cali- 
fornia and Mexican life go in for 
caretas (Mexican carts), adobe 
dwellings, and Mexican furniture. 

“There’s something about cre- 
ating with your own hands from 
raw materials,” says Mr. Liotta. 
“When a first grader builds a boat 
from a board and a stick, to him 
it’s more beautiful than the Queen 
Mary.” 

Youngsters in some_ schools 
have constructed bird blinds, re- 
finished tables and chairs, beauti- 
fied the grounds. The mobile 
shops also go on science field trips 
to carry the tools for mineral 
study in the desert or for conser- 
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vation study in fields and forests. 

Tie-in of the shop program 
with social studies has not been 
fully realized in all schools served 











ELEPHANT TALES—stories and photos of 
famous elephants $2.50 
MARY—charming story about a Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch girl $1.50 
CLOWNS OF THE FOREST—stories and 
photos of Yellowstone bears $2.50 
RODRIGO AND ROSALITA—story about 
Latin-Americans $2.00 


RODEO—a picture-story book in beautiful 
color 


$2.00 


Write today for your 
free Steck Books Cata- 
log describing all STECK 
Library Books 





These Steck Books Betoug in Your Library 


by the mobile shops. The decision 
lies with the individual schools, 
and some have chosen to follow 
the more traditional vocational 





WHERE IS CUBBY BEAR?—adventures of 
baby bears $1.50 
BARNEY—life of a cub raised by people 
$1.50 

TOUGHEY—ao teen-ager's vacation on a 
ranch in 1900 $2.50 
FRIEDA THROUGH THE BOOKSHELF—un- 
usual fantasy about books $1.32 
TEAMW ORK—a collection of thrilling foot- 
ball stories $1.32 







Us STECK Comeay 






PUBLISHERS * AUSTIN, TEXAS 











Grades 2-9 


ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


By Ferris and Keener 





teaching procedures. 





A combined textbook and workbook providing a complete English pro- 
gram for each day of the school year. 

This reliable series is a refinement of the best established English 
Pupils achieve new goals because: 


® The skills are stressed. 
Abundant practice lessons are provided. 
Exercises are interesting. 
Correct usage is emphasized. 
Frequent reviews and tests are included. 

® All phases of instruction are covered. 
ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH is the most widely used, the 


most successful consumable textbook series in America. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. Jefferson St., 
BASIC TEXTBOOKS PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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As the program enters 
its third year, additional schools 
are adopting the social studies 
approach. 

Mobile shop is for teachers and 


activities. 


parents, too. After school hours, 
the truck often stops at the hub 
of a rural locality. Teachers who 
cannot easily get into the indus- 
trial arts workshop in the county 
schools’ service center come for 
advice on their construction prob- 
lems. Aided by the _ teacher- 
consultant, they practice manual 
skills to pass on to their pupils, 


| and plan together ways of enrich- 


ing learning experiences through 
constructional activities. For 
their classrooms they build easels, 
bulletin boards, reading games, 
science exhibits. 

At night community people 
come from miles around to make 
toys for their children, build 
bookshelves, refinish furniture, 
work in ceramics and leather. 
Some have contributed time to 
make tables and toys for the local 
kindergarten or first grade. 

The mobile shop is one of sev- 
eral services provided through 
contract coordination. That is, 
the shops are financed jointly by 
the County Schools Service Fund 
and the participating districts. 
Thirty of the county’s 65 districts 
contract for the mobile units. De- 
pending on the amount of service 
received, districts pay annually 
$275 for one quarter day a week, 
$550 for half a day a week, and 
$1,100 for a whole day a week. 


| Each truck costs $5,500 a year to 


maintain and operate. Shop ma- 
terials are supplied cooperatively 
by the county and districts. 

Some day, Mr. Liotta foresees, 
mobile shops will no longer be 
needed. All teachers will be 
trained in tools, methods, and use 
of materials, and all schools will 
have equipment. But, he says, the 
expert technician will always be 
necessary to help teachers with 
special problems. 


THE NEW JERSEY NUTRITION 
Council believes that candy causes 
dental decay and wreaks havoc with 
children’s appetites. Therefore the 
Council has underway a campaign to 
stop the sale of candy in public schools. 


| It has called upon school administrators 


to study the problem. 
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Experience .. . 


HE intelligence tests we use 
discriminate against sixty 
percent of our students. 

What most persons refer to as 
an I.Q. test is not a measurement 
of intelligence at all, according 
to Allison Davis, professor of 
education at the University of 
Chicago, but an indication of the 
ability of a child to do well in 
school. This is only a small part 
of native ability or true intelli- 
gence. 

The intelligence test is not 
claimed by its makers to be such. 
They classify the test now in use 
as a test of mental maturity or 
mental ability, and scores are 
much affected by early home 
training. 


Income and Intelligence 


Do children from high income 
families have higher I.Q.’s than 
those from lower income groups? 
According to tests now in use, 
they do. On the ten tests most 
widely used in intelligence 
measuring, a high correlation 
between income and “intelligence” 
was evident in a control group. 
On seven of these tests, more 
than 70 percent of the questions 
were solved more frequently by 
children from the upper economic 
group than by children from the 
lower group. 

On four of the ten tests, the 
same group of children from 
upper income levels tested supe- 
rior on 90 percent of the items. 
Children from the lower income 





INTELLIGENCE 


Be Careful How You 


Mary Helen Crawley 
Staff Reporter 


group were not superior on a 
single item, while the other group 
consistently maintained its supe- 
riority on the ten tests now most 
widely used. 


Why the Difference? 


Since scientists insist that there 
is no hereditary difference in the 
intelligence of children of low in- 
come parents as a group, and chil- 
dren of high income parents as 
a group, the extreme difference 
in scores must be due to some 
other factor. This factor, Dr. 
Davis says, is early training in 
home and school. 

Children from homes of the 
upper middle class are more in- 
terested in doing well on tests 
and in school work, he says, for 
they have a stronger home mo- 
tivation to do well. The home 
training through conversation 
and books, and the general cul- 
tural background, make a differ- 
ence in the child’s development. 

Thus environment and motiva- 
tion influence test scores to such 
a degree that native intelligence 
cannot be accurately measured 
by tests now in use. 


We Need New Tests 


Is there a solution to this prob- 
lem? Yes, says Dr. Davis, who is 
conducting a program of research 
and formulation of tests in an 
effort to correct this bias. You 
can use a different type of prob- 
lem on the test. 

How can we avoid using unfair 
problems in intelligence testing? 
One solution is to picture situa- 
tions which do not occur in the 
lives of any children—culture- 
free tests. This isn’t practical 
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Use That Word! 





. or Intelligence? 


because it is difficult to find such 
problems and, once found, they 
are not of interest to the children 
being tested. 

The second possibility is to 
make up tests equally divided be- 
tween problems on which upper 
class pupils have had superior 
experiences and problems on 
which lower class pupils have had 
superior experiences. 

A third possibility is to use 
problems which are equally com- 
mon to the lives of all children 
to be tested, and to express these 
problems in symbols (words or 
pictures) which are equally well 
known to both income levels. The 
problems must also interest the 
groups equally. 

The University of Chicago 
group, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Davis, are experimenting 
with the third possibility. Their 
experimentation has shown that 
life-like problems, picturing 
situations met apart from school 
and parlor games (where the 
upper class children have a cul- 
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tural advantage), show little or 
no difference in scores of the 
upper and the lower socio-eco- 
nomic groups. 


And New Techniques 
What are some of the poor 
techniques used in _ intelligence 
testing? On one standard test, a 
question requires that the pupil 


distinguish between words with 
which many groups are not 
familiar. For example, when the 
word sonata was used, only one 
group of low income children— 
those of Italian descent—an- 
swered correctly in the same pro- 
portion as high income children 
did. 

Testers should not use ques- 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 








BIRD SONGS 


A delightful way to teach the songs and calls of birds 
is through this charming album of 72 bird songs on 
records. This is a project of Cornell University. 


You hear the actual songs of the birds 
as they sing them in their own natu- 
ral habitats—beautiful, clear, authen- 
tic. This album is one of the big accom- 
plishments in the history of records. 
Once the bird was located its song had 
to be picked up by a sound reflector 
and microphone without alarming the 
bird. Ittook daysand weeks to get each 
delicate cadence and musical trill per- 
fectly recorded. 

The work was a labor of love by Cor- 
nell University, Laboratory of Orni- 
thology,the Albert R. Brand BirdSong 
Foundation, By making use of this al- 


We hope the above is helpful to you just 
pful to you j 

as millions of people daily find chewing 

Wrigley’s Spearmint Gumis helpful tothem. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 
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bum now, your students have all win- 
ter to learn to identify the songs (and 
birds) for this Spring and Summer. 
Thi. information is especially for teach- 
ers hoping for just such an aid in con- 
nection with their nature studies and 
natural science courses. 

Your Bd. of Ed., Librarian, PTA or 
Room Mothers Group might secure 
this album for you. $8.50 postpaid, 
at cost to you. Album has 6 durable 
records, 72 North American bird 
songs. Orders go directly to Comstock 
Publ. Co., 124 Roberts Pl., Cornell 
Heights, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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tions whose correct response de- 
pends upon mere economic or 
cultural opportunity, Dr. Davis 
insists. They should use problems 
common to the social environ- 
ments of all groups of children 
being tested. Otherwise they are 
measuring cultural opportunity, 
not native intelligence. When one 
uses situations and words equally 
common to all economic groups 
being tested, the proportions of 
the groups solving the questions 
tend to be the same. Thus, even 
revision of questions now used 
sometimes eliminates completely 
the difference in the scores of 
economic groups. 


In Administration, Too 


There are two technical prob- 
lems involved in the administra- 





tion of intelligence tests—motiva- 
tion and time. 
Motivation involves arousing 


the attention and interest of the 
pupils to be tested. Here again 
the lower income children are at 
a handicap for most of them are 
more or less intimidated at school. 
It is hard to put them at ease and 
to hold their interest. 

Time is of utmost importance 
in fair testing. Lower income 
children are inferior on tests be- 
cause of time limits. Experiments 
have shown that, given sufficient 
time, lower income groups solve 
as many problems as do children 
in upper income brackets. 

Dr. Davis says, ‘““Human intel- 
ligence is highly complex; it con- 
sists of an incredible variety of 
activities. The problem of the 
intelligence tester is first of all 
to select problems which best 
represent the vast range of hu- 
man intelligence. 

“Present tests use a narrow 
range of problems which there- 
fore do not fairly represent the 
great diversity of human mental 
problems. This narrow range 
has been selected because these 
problems best predict achieve- 
ment in the present over-aca- 
demic curriculum.” 

We need to develop tests of 
“mother wit” or real intelligence 
to recognize and reclaim the great 
majority of youth presently 
branded inferior and wasted in 
our current curricula. 
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State Convention in Knoxville 


Knoxville and Knox County teachers 
have voiced the opinion that the 1950 
T.E.A. convention (Knoxville, March 
23-25) will be a bigger and better con- 
vention than any the association has 
ever held. Members expecting to at- 
tend should write for hotel reservations 
immediately, addressing Mr. Tom Can- 
trell, Housing Bureau, Chamber of 
Commerce, Knoxville. 

Some rooms are available in down- 
town hotels, but single rooms are lim- 
ited. Members should arrange to oc- 
cupy double rooms where possible. Early 
requests for hotel space in the down- 
town area will be filled as far as 
possible. City and county teachers in 
charge of the convention have guaran- 
teed that every person requesting a 
room will have one; however, they ask 
that requests be made early. 


Principals to Meet in Nashville 

The second annual meeting of the 
Southeastern Conference of Elemen- 
tary School Principals will be held on 
the campus of Peabody College on 
April 20-22. Most of the meetings will 
be held in the Demonstration School. 

Theme of the conference is “Better 
Schools Through Better Principals.” 
General sessions will feature as speak- 
ers Dr. A. D. Holt, president of the 
National Education Association; Dr. 
Henry H. Hill, president of Peabody 
College; and Miss Eva G. Pinkston, ex- 
ecutive of the N.E.A. De- 
partment of Elementary School 
Principals. 

Sightseeing tours of the city on 
Thursday and state breakfasts on Fri- 
day morning will open the conference. 
Friday night Peabody College will be 
host at a banquet, and the conference 
will be guests at breakfast at the Max- 
well House on Saturday morning. 


secretary 


Reunion of Supervisors 

Twenty members of the In-Service 
Training Program for Supervisors met 
in Nashville January 10-11. The group 
held its reunion dinner at the Colemere 
Club with a guest list including Glenn 
Bainbridge, club president; Henry 
Todd, chairman of the education com- 
mittee of the club; Orin B. Graff and 
Truman M. Pierce of the University of 
Tennessee; Commissioner J. M. Smith 
and members of his staff; and T.E.A. 
secretary A. D. Holt and members of 
his staff. 

On Wednesday morning the group 
visited Nashville and Davidson County 
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schools as the guests of the local su- 
pervisory staffs, meeting for lunch at 


Stratton School in Madison. Later 
they joined the entire group of super- 
visors for the state meeting. 


Classroom Teachers Meet 

Mrs. Josephine Brown, Knoxville, 
president of the Tennessee Department 
of Classroom Teachers, and Miss Char- 
lene Willis, field service assistant of 
the T.E.A., attended the Southeastern 
District meeting of the N.E.A. Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers in White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, in 
December. The Tennessee Department 
will hold its annual meeting in Knox- 
ville on March 24. 


4-H Club Scholarships 

Two Tennesseans won scholarships 
and trips to the National 4-H Club 
Congress in Chicago this year. Roth 
16-year-old Frances Cathey of Jackson 
and 18-year-old Eldon Burgess of 
Brush Creek won $300 Fowler Mc- 
Cormick scholarships. Frances won her 
scholarship on the basis of her work 
in frozen foods, and Eldon was a field 
crops winner. 

The Big Ten 

On the basis of ballots submitted by 
members of Educational Press Associ- 
ation, the ten major educational events 
of 1949 are: 

1. Creation of the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools un- 
der the chairmanship of Roy Larsen, 
president of Time, Inc. 

2. The Cardinal Spellman-Mrs. 
Roosevelt open debates on Federal aid 
to education. 

3. The nationwide observance of 
John Dewey’s 90th birthday. 

4. The state Governors’ recognition 
of the educational crisis as reflected 
in their study, “The Forty-Eight State 
School Systems.” 

5. Launching of the first regional 
educational program in the South for 
specialized education and its spread to 
the Western states. 

6. Publication of “American Edu- 
cation and International Tensions,” the 
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Educational Policies Commission’s sug- 
gestions on what schools should teach 
during the cold war. 

7. America’s recognition—with a 
start—that enrollments due to increased 
birth rates will be higher than orgin- 
ally estimated, exceeding present enrol!- 
ments by more than 6,000,000 by the 
fall of 1950. 

8. Defeat in Congress of the pro- 
posed Department of Welfare, which, 
many educators felt, would have sub- 
jected the U.S. Office of Education to 
political domination. 

9. Increased pressure from many 
directions to end discrimination in 
schools and colleges. 

10. Creation of the National School 
Boards Association, reflecting the grow- 
ing concern among school board mem- 
bers for America’s children. 


Exchange 

Twenty-five boys and girls from 
Bronxville, New York, public schools 
will come to Oak Ridge, Tennessee, for 
one week in March to get closer to 
the Atomic Energy Commission works 
in the Southern city. At the same time 
an equal number of Oak Ridge pupils 
will go to New York City to get first- 
hand knowledge of metropolitan life. 
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Wid dh. ACS. ... 


Our state president, Miss Val- 
entine Cooper, was honored at 
the annual Christmas dinner of 
the Henry County Association of 
Childhood Education at the Grey- 
stone Hotel in Paris early in De- 
cember. Miss Cooper made a 
splendid talk on the theme, 
“Christ the Great Teacher” in 
which she discussed His prepara- 
tion for His work and His fine 
qualities as a teacher and educa- 


tor. 
One of our new branches, Oak 


Ridge, is sponsoring such an ex- 
cellent project that I think we 
should all know about it. The 


YOURS for the asking 


Here are some of the offerings by ad- 
vertisers in this isue. To save time, 
write directly to the advertisers. The 
coupon is for your convenience in order- 
ing several items. 


1. “Famous Festivals of America” 
wall mural. Accordion folded. 8 
feet long. Lithographed in full 
color from natural color photo- 
graph. Shows 10 famous festivals 
in America with brief historical 
background on each. One to a 
teacher. (Greyhound Lines) 

10. BETTER HEALTH THROUGH BETTER 
EATING Hasits—New classroom 
aids for teaching good nutrition 
at various grade levels are de- 
scribed in an illustrated leaflet. 
Developed by specialists in nutri- 
tion and education, these supple- 
mentary materials stress all food 
groups, in their proper inter-rela- 
tionship. They are available to 
teachers without charge. (Wheat 
Flour Institute of the Miller’s Na- 
tional Federation) 

30. Little Nipper booklet is a 20-page 
eatalog of records for children. 
The story about each record will 
help with the selection of appropri- 
ate records for various ages. (Ra- 
dio Corporation of America) 


SARA PRINTUP 


following write-up is taken from 
their Staff Bulletin, and was writ- 
ten by Margaret Metcalf. 

“A museum experience for every 
child.” 

This statement from a list of objec- 
tives issued by the National Office of 
the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion was the beginning of the Oak 
Ridge Childrens’ Museum. 

The newly formed Oak Ridge Branch 
of A.C.E., searching for a project vital 
to the needs of children, one that would 
justify time and effort spent by busy 
teachers—felt that here was one need 
of children that was not being provided 
for by any organization in Oak Ridge. 

Lacking every qualification of mu- 


31. Child Training written by Eliza- 
beth Hurlock is a basic psychology 
booklet, made up of reprints of 
articles that have appeared in Hy- 
geia. Teachers for the younger 
groups may find this booklet help- 
ful in dealing with children and 
their parents. 

“Readiness for Beginning Read- 
ing” is a brief booklet of special 
interest to first grade teachers, 
pointing up recognition of chil- 
dren’s problems in learning to 
read, and suggesting solutions. 
“Study-Skill Activities” is another 
useful booklet containing practical 
suggestions for teachers of ele- 
mentary reading. (Silver Burdett 
Company) 

A circular describing two film- 
strips: “Coal—Where We Find It 
and How We Mine It,” and “The 
Power of Coal.” (Bituminous Coal 
Institute) 

34. “Basic Outline of Nutrition Edu- 
cational Program” is a leaflet de- 
scribing the various services and 
materials available to teachers. 
“Aids to a Health and Nutrition 
Program” gives a quick review of 
all the materials. (General Mills) 
“Shepherds Confidential Contest 
Bulletin” gives tips for winning 
those big national contests. Fun 
to study whether or not entering 
contests is your hobby. (Shepherd 
School) 
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Use This Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
807 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each 




















item checked. 

1. 10. 30. 31. $2. 33. 34. 87. 
Name Address 
City State Subject Taught. 
Grade. Name of School School Address. 
Enrollment: Boys. Girls. 
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seum workers except the desire to give 
children rich, meaningful experiences, 
the Museum Committee set to work. 

Session followed session, hours of 
thinking out loud and gradually, as it 
always does with such a procedure, the 
best ideas were combined forming a 
plan which still serves to outline the 
broad objectives of the Museum. 

The biggest obstacle to establishing 
the Museum was overcome early in the 
school year 1948-49 when a room in the 
School Administration Offices became 
available. No word passed from com- 
mittee member to committee member 
with such speed and joyful reception. 

So now we had a room. What had 
looked like the biggest possible problem 
became just one more hurdle to cross. 

“Where do we find exhibits?” 

This question which bewildered and 
frightened us at first has turned out 
to be a series of pleasant adventures. 
While trying to provide children with 
real experiences, the Museum Commit- 
tee members have broadened the hori- 
zons of their own lives. “I am a part 
of all that I have met,” said the poet. 
How true we found it to be. 

Blanche Bennett, who became presi- 
dent of A.C.E. in 1948 and Lucille 
Stewart, the Museum Committee Chair- 
man, found parents at Cedar Hill and 
Pine Valley interested in the Museum 
and anxious to help. 

Dr. and Mrs. Jean Felton were among 
the first to offer their assistance. Dr. 
Felton had a collection of bones which 
had been dug from an Indian burial 
ground in California. Once they were 
used by medical students in their study 
of anatomy. Today they form one of 
our permanent exhibits. Mounted on a 
large piece of plywood beside the life- 
size drawing of a skeleton, the whole 
exhibit is transportable and can be 
borrowed by teachers for classroom use. 

Another source of exhibit material 
was found in the A.C.E. membership 
itself. At a regular meeting at which 
the Museum Committee was to report, 
each member brought one article to be 
lent or given to the Museum: a doll, 
a shell, a fossil, a ship—sometimes com- 
plete in themselves—often the begin- 
ning of a collection, to spur someone’s 
interest in finding a suitable addition. 

Whenever a Museum Committee 
member went traveling the Children’s 
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Museum was high on her list of places 
to visit. Since Nashville was only a 
few hours drive away, several groups 
of A.C.E. members visited the Nash- 
ville Children’s Museum. In a short 
time museum directors in Fort Worth, 
St. Louis, and Boston knew of the 
project of the Oak Ridge A.C.E. These 
visits served as guide and inspiration 
for many of our decisions. We were 
always happy to learn that we had 
fumblingly arrived at the same conclu- 
sion as professional museum workers. 
We even felt we were proceeding in 
the right direction when we found our- 
selves confronted with a problem com- 
mon to all museums. 

The first Sunday in February, 1949, 
was set as opening day. Dressed in 
Oriental costumes lent by Mrs. Esta- 
brook the Museum Committee greeted 
the steady stream of visitors who came 
during the afternoon and evening. 

Mention should be made here of the 
assistance of the Junior Museum Com- 
mittee. Formed of two members from 
each of the elementary schools, one 
from each of the levels of junior and 
senior high school, this committee per- 
formed a valuable service in interpret- 
ing the interests and desires of their 
classmates to the A.C.E. Committee and 
in carrying news of museum activities 
back to their respective schools. 

One of the objectives of the origina! 
plan for the Children’s Museum had 
been to include one special activity each 
month in addition to the regular ex- 
hibits. Since many of the usual museum 
activities for children are carried out 
by other organizations in Oak Ridge— 
story-telling, painting, crafts, etc.—we 
decided to draw upon the human re- 
sources of our city and ask individuals 
to share their unusual experiences with 
children. 

While the A.C.E. Committee had been 
working for the Museum in setting it 
up and arranging for exhibits and ac- 
tivities, another committee was also 
at work. 

A section of the O.R.E.A. Research 
Committee headed by Mrs. James Heck 
from Jefferson Junior High had been 
investigating other American cities of 
size comparable to Oak Ridge. Did 
they have a Children’s Museum? How 
did they start it? How is it maintained? 
If you have none do you plan to start 
one? The replies from all of these 
questions were tabulated and a report 
presented to the Administrative Staff 
at the close of school. 

The A.C.E. Museum Committee also 
submitted a report, giving some sug- 
gestion for expanded museum services. 
These reports were reviewed at the 
Administrative Workshop in June. 

There seemed no alternative to clos- 
ing the Museum for the summer even 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


Annual Convention, T.E.A., Knoxville 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, Denver, Colorado 

National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
Kansas City, Missouri 

American Association of Schoo! Administrators, 
Atlantic City 

Music Educators Nationa! Conference, 


St. Louis 
Annual Convention, Nationa! Education Association, 
St. Louis 


N.E.A. Institute of Organization Leadership, 
American University, Washington 


March 23-25 
February 12-15 
February 18-22 

February 25-March 2 

March 18-23 

July 2-7 


July 24-August 18 











though the Junior Committee expressed 
interest in keeping it open. Few A.C.E. 
members would be in Oak Ridge during 
the summer. However, each member 
became “museum-conscious,” visiting 
museums whenever possible and collect- 
ing vacation souvenirs with an eye to 
their use as exhibit material. 

About this time members of the Mu- 


seum Committee met first with Dr. 
Ostrander and later with the Admin- 
istrative Staff. The purpose of these 


meetings was to discuss the status of 


the Museum and develop plans for THE NEW 


future expansion. 


The orlv funds available were a 
small amount in the A.C.E. treasury (WIFE 
set aside for the Museum—proceeds eS Diy 


from two Benefit Bridge parties. So 
far all help had been volunteer and the 
amount of time involved to keep the 
project going was completely filling the 
lives of two or three members of the 


committee. This in addition to the THE NATION’S 


duties of a regular teaching job was 


enough to try the endurance of a most 
rugged individual. B A S i C R F A D . RS 


There wns no nossibility of including 
the Museum in the school budget, but 
encouragement and praise for past 
efforts which the Administration ex- 


pressed gave the committee new im- e Integrated Textfilms 
petus to renew their efforts. @ The Practical Rebus 


Plans are taking shape to place dis- 
play cases in each school so that ex- 


hibits can be lent to schools. The ¢ Complete Word Recognition 
Parents Advisory Council has ex- Techniques 

pressed interest in carrying out this @ Special Helps for Immature 
proposal. Pupils 

(Editor’s Note: We regret that it was 

necessary to shorten this description Write for Information Today 


of the Oak Ridge Children’s Museum. 
Further information is available from 


Miss Margaret Metcalf, Children’s Mu- \\ 
scum Committee, Oak Ridge Schools.) ES Cte’ 7 
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A Great Adventure 

The story of civilization from the 
time of the caveman through this mod- 
ern era is presented as an absorbing 
drama in MAN’S GREAT ADVENTURE. 
This world history is a challenge to the 
thinking of every student because of 
its vital, discriminating selection of 
material, its informal and dynamic 
style. The book not only promotes 
social idealism and world-mindedness 
but helps the student to see advances 
made in the lives of the masses and to 


envision the changes necessary to im- 
prove living standards further. 
“Time is! Man Marches On!”, a 


phrase used to introduce the sections, 
sets the keynote of this interpretative 
history. The illustrative material de- 
velops the story as an excellent parallel 
and links the past and present by many 


unusual graphic aids. Maps, time 
charts and pictures in both black and 
white and color make the story of 


history “* resting and effective. 

MAN’s GREAT ADVENTURE by Edwin 
W. Pablow and Raymond P. Stearns 
is published by Ginn and Company, 
Boston, for $3.76. CW 

Two Plus Two 

Teachers of early grades in arithme- 
tic will be delighted with the new series 
of workbooks entitled Ciry AND COUN- 
TRY ARITHMETIC. These deal with life- 
like situations, both functional and con- 
crete, in a three cycle method. The 
first step presents the problem in con- 
crete form, the second takes the child 
from the conerete to the semi-concrete 





CONTEST COACHING WINS BIG MONEY 
PRIZES! 


You can win Big National Contests with 
our coaching methods developed over a 
period of 18 years. Send today for your 
FREE "Shepherd's Confidential Contest 
Bulletin,"’ with winning tips. 


1015 Chestnut St., 
SHEPHERD SCHOOL 





Dept. A 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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$50 to $5300 BY MAIL 
Quick! -Easy!-Private! 
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and the third step takes him from the 
semi-abstract to the abstract problem. 
By use of the cycle method the semi- 
concrete step attempts to tie together 
the concrete and abstract problem, 
thereby giving the teacher greater ease 
in instruction and the student greater 
ease in learning. Seasonal and holiday 
interests are featured in this planned 
series of round-the-year activities. 
With regard to vocabulary content of 
the series, all words have been carefully 
checked and planned with frequency at 
different grade levels. Outstanding art 
work is reproduced in two colors and the 
same children are featured in all the 
books. CIty AND COUNTRY ARITHMETIC 
by Zyve, Hultz and Roeder may be ob- 
tained from the publishers, Hinds, Hay- 
den and Eldredge, New York. CW 


More About Our Earth 
illustrated and carefully 
written, two more volumes of the 
Whipple-James geographies have been 
released by the publisher. 

LIVING ON OvuR EartTH, for fifth 
grades, initiates the study of regional 
geography. It teaches the range of 
human cultures from simple to complex 
in areas chosen to illustrate represen- 
tative regions. The final chapter deals 
with world trade and the development 
of modern transportation. 

Maps are carefully graded from 
simple globes through perspective maps 
with curved horizons to reference maps 
showing both political and physical fea- 
tures. Individual map-reading skills 
are taught in their order of difficulty. 

AT HOME ON OUR EARTH, for sixth 
grades, features the United States and 
the British Commonwealth. It shows 
that oceans and airlanes frequently 
serve to unite rather than to separate 
and demonstrates the close relation- 
ships existing between the United States 
and Britain because of their common 
cultural heritage and shared social, 


Lavishly 





design, this book departs from the tra- 
ditional continental allocation and stud- 
ies together those parts of the world 
which are predominantly of one cultural 
pattern—the English-speaking world. 

Both volumes feature a pronouncing 
index with explanation of how to use 
it. Both are published by the Macmillan 
Company. 


Tennessee in Literature 

Tennessee has achieved a place of 
distinction in American literature, ac- 
cording to the review of her progress 
in the University of Tennessee News 
Letter, TENNESSEE IN LITERATURE, by 
David J. Harkness. Tennessee has had 
the necessary factors for this achieve- 
ment in both her wealth of information 
and authors who could utilize the ma- 
terial. The Volunteer State has afforded 
a rich and cultural heritage of courage, 
romance and breath-taking adventures. 

Tennessee’s first appearance in fic- 
tion, suggested by Harkness, was prob- 
ably the book by Mrs. Anne Royall 
in 1827, “The Tennessean—A Novel 
Founded on Facts.” Reviews of other 
work done by Tennessee’s and 
daughters of literary fame include 
Mary Murfree’s “In the Tennessee 
Mountains”; Opie Read’s “The Tennes- 
; Edward Cummings’ “Mar- 
maduke of Tennessee’; John Trotwood 
many poems including “Sam 
Davis,” “The Flag of Tennessee” and 
“Success” which have become the lines 
one quotes always when describing the 
fame of Tennessee. 

The period from 1929 to 1949 has 
increased activity in the literary 
Tennessee. Literary master- 
pieces of both quality and quantity 
have appeared on America’s market in 
the books of Alfred Leland Crabb, 
“Supper at the Maxwell House” and 
several others depicting life of early 
Nashville; “The Green Roller” by 
Roark Bradford; “The Robert E. 
Reader” by Stanley F. Horn, and 
other books for readers 
young and old. 

Tennessee can look forward to main- 
taining her place in the literary world 
by past publications and the future 
promises equally as much in the un- 
published works of T. S. Stribling, 
Christine Noble Govan, Harry Harri- 
son Kroll and countless others whose 
books will be published within the next 
year. 
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Copies of this bulletin may be ob- 
tained without cost from the Division 





commercial and political interests. In of University Extension (Library), 
order to visualize this cultural-regional Knoxville, Tennessee. 

TEACHERS AGENCY “a ALASKA, tags AND THE WEST | 

. ur territory offers exceptional opportunities 

Missoula, Mont. for good teachers in all departments. Enroll 

Member N. A. T. A. , : 
: , , now for 1950 also for emergency vacancies. 
35 years’ superior placement service 3 FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
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165 Luckie St., N. W., At- 
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Represented by Thomas 
M. Woodson, P. O. Box 246, 
Nashville, Tenn. 





THE GINN BASIC READERS 


Embodying every valuable learning and teaching aid, these 
readers provide for the needs of all children in Grades 1-8. 
They stress reading with understanding. Books through 
Grade 6 now ready. Authors: David H. Russell, Odille 
Ousley, Grace B. Haynes, Gretchen Wulfing, Doris Gates, 
Constance M. McCullough. 












TIEGS-ADAMS SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


Integrates material from history, geography, economics, 
civics and citizenship to give Grades 1-9 clear understanding 
of American principles, institutions and problems. Books 
I-IV now ready. Manuals. 


PITTS-GLENN-WATTERS: OUR SINGING WORLD 


This series for elementary grades uses songs, rhythms, mu- 
sical games, dramatic play and playing instruments to 
broaden and mold children’s musical tendencies. Stimulates 
musical response and expression. Kindergarten and Grade I 
through III materials now ready. 
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116-118 SECOND AVENUE, NORTH 
____ Telephone 6-1464 
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Among other things we supply sustained use visual teaching aids 





DENOYER-GEPPERT 


MAPS—GLOBES—CHARTS—MODELS AND PICTURES 








These powerful teaching and learning tools are used 
in schools in every state in the Union and in more than 
50 foreign countries. Their value has been proved to 








the hilt. If your school is inadequately equipped, write 
us for printed matter describing and illustrating these 
classroom teaching and learning aids. 








AIR-AGE CRADLE GLOBES 
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State map of Tennessee Liberty 


44 x 58 inches 
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A Chart from the 
‘Our Democracy" Series 
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Desk at 20° slope for 
reading, writing, drawing 


INTRODUCING 


‘Top level for 
manipulative tasks 


THE NEW “TEN-TWENTY” 


> 


Top at conventional 
10° slope 4 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL DESK G=1t 
a al 
lop raised for easy 
access to book box 


oT 





desk to provide automatic fore-and-aft 
seat adjustment, and to approach per- 
fect focal accommodation for all work 
on the desk top. 


Here is the new ““Ten-Twenty” Amer- 
ican Universal Desk—the desk with 
all the features teachers have long 
wished for. It is the result of years of 
the ideal desk for the class- 


Send for free catalog 
of all schoo] SUpplies 


School Seating 
School Tables 
Auditorium Seatin 
Folding Chairs ; 
Church Furniture 
Stadium Chairs 
Bleachers 
Office, Library ang 
“a eneral Furniture 
: Ing and Storage Cabinet 
aboratory Equipment vai 
Daylight Diffusors 
indow Shades 
Heaters and Toilets 
Flags 
Athletic Goods 


research : 
room where seating, lighting, and Free catalog saves time 
decoration have been co-ordinated to Write today for our latest illustrated 
catalog of school furniture and sup- 
plies. Keep it on your desk for ready 
reference. 
Also ask for new FREE illus- 
trated booklet, ““The Co-ordinated 


Classroom,” by Darell B. Harmon. 


induce correct posture and to safe- 
guard eyesight. 

This is the first desk to offer pupils 
a choice of 20° slope, 10° slope, = -— 
or level top, according to the 
task being done. It is the first 
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NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY 
720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 
SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


357-359 Madison Ave., Memphis 3, Tenn. 
Exclusive Distributor for 
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ctmerican Seating Company 
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